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All she does is press a button... 
all you do is look great in these Arrow* shirts! 


Thanks to Acrilan* they’re luxurious and automatic 
wash & wear. Get all three— and you’ve a complete 
sport shirt wardrobe for your leisure life. And for 
your wife’s leisure life, consider this; these shirts 
machine-wash, machine-dry (or drip dry). Go on 
smart as ever with little if any ironing. Pretty neat. 

ACRILAN 

*ReS'Mercd trademark of The Chemstrand Corporation for its acrylic fiber. Chtmstrand makes only the fiber; America's finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. 

Left: Blend of 70% Acrilan — 30% worsted by Milliken in plaids of olive, brown and black — black, brown and red — black, brown and blue, Sices S. M. L, XL. About $10.00. 
Center: Jersey ol 100% Acrilan by Allen In 3-tone stripes: charcoal, light gray and white — charcoal brown, tan and white— wine, charcoal gray and while. Sizes S, M, L.XL. About $8.00. 
Right; Blend of 70% Acrilan — 30% worsted by Fabres In gold ground with green print, olive ground with red print, brown ground with gold print. Sizes S, M, L. XL. About $I 1. 00, 
THECHF.MSTRANDcXIKPORATIOS.JSO Fifth Ave , N»w York i • PLANTS; ACRILAN* ACRYLIC UBER — ITecatur. Ali, • CHKMSTRAND* NYLON— PensacoU. Fla 
See "The Man and The Challenge," Saturday nights, N8C-TV Network, sponsored by The Chemslrand Corporation. Check your local paper for time. 
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Priclo of possession creates a l)ond between Rolex own- 
ers. It starts con\ frsations. makes strangers friends, dis- 
tinguishes each as a person of taste and leader in his 
field. 

Rolex has e.slal)Iished its position as leader in accurate 
time measurement. Rolex precision chronomcierfi are 
as ailaide at the finest jewelers . , , priced from §160 
toSKKlO. 
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American Rolex Watch Corp.. 580 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 
Write in fur booklet on our famous laiiies' and men's watches, 
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Great new fun and wizardry in Bell & Howell’s Explorer Slide Projector! 

The new Point-A-Ray Remote Control "stage manages" the show. It makes 
slides go forward and back, holds a scene, points out details with a ray of light! 
The Explorer will also project flawlessly all by itself. Bell & Howell’s fine new 
"zoom” lens lets you expand a picture to fit the screen without moving the 
Explorer or screen. Fresh examples of how Bell & Howell is making your pic- 
ture world more carefree, finer products through imagination '^Bell e Howell 



Coftr: Bringing bafk Ike birit ^ 

Thousands of proud, sturdy 
retrievers, like this Chesa- 
peake of Kenneth Hard, are 
hrinKinir back the game this 
fall. Par the showcase of the 
very best, turn to page 26. 

Phulograph by Titni FriettU 


Next week 



^ The annualsalute to college 
ba.skelball is highlighted by 
John G. Zimmerman's unique 
color photographs and Bu-skeC- 
ball Editor Jeremiah Tax's 
scouting reiHirta on 182 teams. 


> Another double-barreled 
l(H)k at the football season: 
the always surprising collegi- 
ans turn one last lime to tradi- 
tion while the proa slam-bang 
their way toward deciaion. 


► In A Rough Riitr u-illi Rr- 
Iririrrs, Theodore Roosevelt 
III tells how his marriag<> al- 
mcMt went to the dogs (Labra- 
dors) and how he and his wife 
Anally manag<‘d to retrieve it. 


.Si-oars ti.i.u-STaATBO puhliahi-d 
ww-kly liy TIMK Inc.. litO No. 
MirMasR Ave.. Chicago 11, III. 
This issue is pubiished in a Na- 
(iunal, Kaalern, Midwxal, Wi«( 
Coast and (ireater New York 
edition. Second-class pontage 
iwid at Chicago. III. and at 
additional mailing uirices. Suh- 
•cription: C.S. & Canada S7.S0 
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PARIS IN A PERFUME 
. . .TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



MEMO from the publisher 
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OH LA lA Perfjme. SiO.OO lo S7.00 
Perfume W'Sl, tou de Poifum, 

Eou de Porlum Mtti Cor'centr^. 

Both Powder, eoch }5,00, pt<;»ro«. 
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T'lciH soMK 950 folW'fif ba-skeibull t^ams IsikinK lo the • 
X" courts next week on tlie B8th anniversary of the game, 
what they have been (ItnuK for the past six weeks may 
well have more bearinK on what tliey do in the following 
20 than all their height, sight or light put together. 
And for the millions of spectators who throughout tlie 
season will live and die, .suffer and exult on the sidelines, 
the secret of success may well be less visible than the 
yea.st in a loaf of breach 

An unseen leaven can make a team ri.se— to back- 
boards. ba.skets and occasions. Coaches acrns.s the coun- 
try have been trying to brew it since October 15, the 
first day under NCAA regulations for authorized colle- 
giate practice. 

The form it takes at first is sometimes hard to recog- 
nize in the final product. The figure.s you see here, for ' 
example, are not the Sandows and Tarzans of the future. 
They are basketball players of the present, preparing for 
their coming layups, relfounds and all-court presses. Next 
week in Sports Illustkatkd’s annual college basketball 
preview Jeremiah Tax explains these new practices in ' 
practice, new condition.s in conditioning, of three out- 
standing coaches. Fordiiam’s J<din Hach, Navy’s Ben 
Carnevale and LA Stale's Sax Klliott. 

New techniijups in training are one thing. New players 
in action are another. This season looks like a strong 
one for sophomore prospects. Who they are is a feature of 
the scouting reports on 180 leading college leani-s. 

On the vi.sual side lliere turns up next week a new way 
of portraying the game. Our Spectaclk in color is a unique 
study by Photographer John Zimmerman in which his 
imaginative use of the camera invents a representation 
of Ifasketball that captures the quintessence of its most 
exciting moments. 

Although some 40 pages of the issue are devoted to 
basketball, we are not neglecting the other sports events 
of the .season. Both college and pro football claim sub- 
stantial attention, skiing is represented by Part II of 
Willy Sebaefher's S].r<ingnrdi'ln an<l, finally, Teddy 
Roosevelt III tells in .4 liuugh Ride irilh Rilriervrs how 
he coped with the dog.s that nn-naced his marriage. 




SUascniPTiON rates t'.S.. (TanAdu and I'.S. PuBai-aaionx. 1 yr. $7.51). All olhvr auliarriplioni. 1 yr. 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 1 CORRESPONDENCE J. Kdward KinE, (M'neral .ManaetT. Mail sulincripiion 
order* and m*lruci ions for^rjianxe oC addrWB In: Spemra Iu-IWTrateii. North .MirhiKiin 
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S CORRESPONDENCE ■iPllHI 


Wil'd. Inelude (HMtal zi 


I, S Roekefeller I’laia, N.V. Zn. N.Y. 
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t.LI'STKATEO 




Jimmy JemaU’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do {fou cave 

whether or not your school has 
a good football team? 



not always the highest 
or the largest 



ADMIRAL ARLEIGH 
BURKE 

. luefufSavill 
Operatiuns 


Of oiurse I do. .Atidotic leum.s arc most 
important to morale, not only at the Na- 
val Academy hut throughout the whole 
Navy. A good team provid»*s a naval sym- 
bol. It enhances eKpril de corps. It adds 
to the competitive spirit. C<impetition is 
important not only tt) sch<io1s but also 
to imlividuals and nations. 


Take Albert Pick Hotels and Motels, for example 
, . . some big, some not so big, but in all you'll find 
everything a man away from home could possibly 
want, and at reasonable rates. Attractive, com- 
fortable rooms, radio and television, delicious food 
and cocktails. But, most important of all . . . friendly 
Pick personnel whose one aim is to serve you well 
and send you on your way wanting to come back 
again. You will, too! 





NELSON 

ROCKEFELLER 

O'lreriior of Sen- York 


I certainly do. .At Dartmouth College 
pri<le and ctdlege spirit are a part of our 
fiKiihall tradition, an inseparable bond 
which expresses itself after umlergraduate 
days so strongly that each year 71% of 
our alumni contribute to the annual Dart- 
mouth Fund. I'm sure the enthusia-sm 
kindled by football hi-Ip.s a lot. 


(l.e ma.. 




plans 


ahead 




Birminghim, AU . . , Pick Banhhrad 
Challinooga. Tenn ..Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago. Ill Pick-Congrees 

Ciacinnali. 0 Pick-Fountair Square 

Cleveland. 0 Piik-Cailer 

Colo Springs. Colo . Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus. 0 Pick-Foit Ha)es 

Dayton. 0 Pick Miami 

Detroit Mich Pick-Fotl Shelby 

East tansing Mich.. .Pick Motor HUel 

Evanston III Pick-Geotgian 

flint, Mich Pick-Du'anI 

Huntsville. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach. Fla . , .Albert Pick HoleKa 
Minneapolis, Minn . .Pick-Micollel 


Mobile, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Montgomery Ala . . .Albert Pick Motel 

haichea. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

Pillsburgh. Pa Pick Rooseveit 

PuilSMioulh Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Bocklord. Ill Albeit Pick Motel 

SI touis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

Pick Milk Twain 
Pick Melbourne 

South Bend Ind . . , .Pick-Oliver 
Terre Haute Ind... Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. 0 . Pick Fort Meigs 

Topeka Kans Pick-Kansan 

Washington DC Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown. 0 Pick-Ohio 


NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 


Fr«« T«1«typ« R*a«rvAtlon* may ba mada at any Albart Pick Hetal or Metal 


CONTINUED 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI‘59, 20 ^orth U’or/tcr Drice, ChicatjQ 6, Illinois 
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"WINTER RULES? WE HAVE NONE!' 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Winter never comes to Boca Raton — no fro2en fairways, 
no hard-as'fock greens, no snow banks! Gotf is sheer joy 
at Boca's t8-hole championship course where Sam Snead 
serves as pro. 

Air conditioned rooms and suites are smartly appointed 
— cuisine superb. There’s a Cabana Club with a mile-long 
ocean beach, two Olympic size pools, new tennis courts, 
a private yacht basin right on the Intracoastal Waterway. 

There’s dancing and eiitertainment nightly. Full AmcTkan 
Plan at most reasonable rates. 

For color brochure address R. B. Leggett, Manager, 

Dept. 72 or see your travel agent. 

BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB, Boca Ralon, Flo. 

Arvida HOlels. Inc . * subsidiary of Arvida Corporation 
STUART L MOORE, Vice President and Managing Director 
National Reps ROBERT F WARNER. Inc. • Ne« York Clucago, Washington. Boston. Toronto 


somewhere In this favored land ...” 

. . . someonu is winning a glorious victory— or striking 
out on a monumonlal scale, as did mighty Casey in the 
famous poem. Either way it would have been great to 
watch. But if you couldn't bo there, simply read about it 
in next week’s Sports Illustrated. 

For the best in sports, 52 weeks a year, keep your eye 
on America’s Kational Sports Weekly. 




HAMILTON FISH 

Sru' I’orA- 
Fiirmrr llurmrtl 
f<ni(b<iU caphitx 


Ve-'J. In rwnt yi-ars there wa-^ an irtdif- 
ferencj- iciwurrl football on the part of 
some of our college officials, who iliiin't 
i-arc whether Harvard phiywl (he game 
or wa.s successful. That tended to lessen 
the spirit of undergraduaies ami gradu- 
ates. Today, from ITesirlent I’usey down, 
this atlilude has changed. 


GEORGE i. COOKE 

l'riii<rliin I'nivfr^iitii 
pTenidetti, Arwcrtcdri 
Alumni CokmciI 


Certainly, but I’d hate to st-e one team 
monopolize any sporl. I woulrln’i want 
to sec Princeton the perennial Ivy Ix-ague 
champion. It would Ih- goitd for football 
if a difTereni team won the championship 
each year. For instance, I would he happy 
if Columbia won it. S<» would BuiT Do- 
nelH, the coach at Columbia. 




JOSEPH F. CARLINO 

Luh'J licuch, .V. 
Sjteakrr, S.Y. Shite 
Axxemhly 


Certainly. For years I cheered our great 
Fordham teams, from the Seven Blocks of 
Granite to the sad day when hiotball was 
dropp..d. Isn't it regrettable that in the 
world's greate.si city, only Columbia plays 
big-time eollege h)otball? With our new 
expan-sion at Lincoln Sfiiiare, Fordham 
alumni hope to bring football back. 


A PROUD NAME . . . 
ALREADY OLD WHEN 
FRANCE WAS YOUNG 

COGNAC POLIGNAC bears 
a royal name, famous 
since the Crusades ... 
a name which today 
signifies the oi^ cognac 
whose superb quality 
is entirely controlled by 
the world-renowned 
Cognac Cooperallve of 
France. Discover Cognac 
Polignac for yourself . . . 
serve it with pride. 



80 PROOF C06NAC, IMPORTIO FROM CQONIIC. FIRNCF BT DENNIS i HUPPftl. N. T., K. T. IMPORICSS SF CHAHPAENE MfICiC) 



JACK WALKER 

Merico City and 
Aeapiilco 
Mintuy operator 


Sure 1 do. I playod halfback for Canisiua 
College in Buffalo for three years. I'd like 
to .“cc Canisias win the national cham- 
piiin.ship, that’s how much I care. Isn’t 
that better than the University of Chi- 
cago, formerly a great football power, 
winning the tiddlywinks championship 
from Cambridge University? 


lU-VSTRATEI) Ar’oi', „i r 
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DR. CLARK L. KERR 

lierkelry, Calif. 
I‘rf!tidr)il, I'nitvruily 
of Califiiruin 


Thf University of California ha.s five fotji- 
ball teams. My i)nty wish is that each 
team play well against schools of the same 
size with comparable athletic and academ- 
ic siandar<ls. On a more personal level, 
I spent my undergraduate days at Swart h- 
more and haven’t looked at a Swarthmore 
ftKitball score for over 20 years. 



G. L. CROSS 

Prr^iidenl, I'niefraity 
of Oklnfuma 


Yes. There wiiuld be no point in having a 
poor team. go<Kl team has provided a 
iK-gtnning up<»n which state pride has been 
built. Oklahoman.s have thought them- 
selves downgraded by such event.s as the 
ones recorded in The Graprf of H'rn/fi. 
Our football team has brought about a 
change in chinking. 



MARILYN MEYER 

Tidunp VuirtTMiy 
CheerlradcT 


Yes, but although it's fun 'o win, too 
many of us forget that football is a game 
and not the reason for college life. Good 
football is a great spirit builder, a rallying 
point for students and alumni. Intere.si 
among non-alumni can often Ite directed 
into other fields, thus making new friend.s 
for the university. 



WILBUR EVANS 

CniFeritity of Trsa.t 
Presidriil, Colleye 
Sport IiifnrmalioH lU- 
rcc/ors of America 


Ye.s. A good football team provides a ral- 
lying flag for students and faculty as well 
as alumni. It has a definite part in the 
educational proees.s, but it does not have 
to be all-winning. I do not expect the 
Texas team to be a perennial national 
power, merely one that will be a go<Kl 
repre.sentative of a great university. 


DuBOUCHETT 



Cordials 

after riinnor. . . 
delicious any time! 


C.hoo.fo from 27 dalirions 
popularlY priced 
DuHouchctI C’(*r(/ia/s 


CREME 
DE CAC.AO! 
60 ])roof 


BL.^CK. 
BERRY 
70 iiroof 


(doo-boo-sha)') 


CREME 
DE MENTHE 

Green or While 
60 proof 


MA.NY, BI.AMC & CO., SCHENLEY, PA. 



A dozen izfryrfdf golf bolls (steel 
lipuid center) PIUS a regular Jon-e 
hand warmer packed in attractive 
/ Christmas bo*. All for the price of the 
balls alone — $14.75. 

What a gift for ony 

Hi golfer! Stylist, the/' g , 8 li f*^ 

j ^ j most talked Vv /I 

HV I about golf 

^■V I boll in the 

country 1^ . •J .'. . 

ond % /I 

the famous Jon-e hond y •• i 

warmer (retail price— $3,951 thot \ - 

can be used as a cigarette lighter, too.\^ 

Warm the hearts (os well os the hands) of 
your golfing friends with this stondout 
Christmos gift. Order early— order 

enough — from your pro. ^3 

Sold Only in Pro Shops 


PLYMOUTH GOLF BALL COMPANY 

MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S BEST GOLF BALLS 


PLYMOUTH MEETING. PENNSYLVANIA 


PERFECT FOR EVERY GOLFER 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


I.I.I STKATKn .Voi'ri*»5rr *0, I9S9 
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The phantom-light Shetland sport coat makes n 
rare jjift. The fabrics are loomed expressly for 
Southwifk in Scotland. Chocks, plaids and mixtures of 
exceptional character. Jackets from $60. Coordinated 
worsted slacks from $22.50. 


Distmi;i(i8}icd by ihiK Inbrl ai Kiorcs Hated befow 




Cin^innuli. O, Vnn^Icr Urink Si tlaron 

Clayton. IloyH’* 

Coli.mbua, O Thi- UnU.ii 

Dayton. O Tho Metropolitan Co. 

OramI Rapirin. .Mifh Mni-Kan>i«-> 

Uoa t oc k . M I >0 roc 
Indinnapolia. Ind. . I-. StrauKC & Co. 


Knn»a» CUy. Mo Jack Henry 

I.akc Koreat, 111 Robcrta«)n‘» 

Milwaukee. Wii Sil.eralone'* 

IVoria. Ill - Howard A. Heller 

St. I.oui». M.i Roycl'* 

SprinKlicId, lit Arch WiUon. Inc. 


For Other stores write SouthwIcK, 200 Fifth Aven 


. N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 

BASKETBALL 


Gantea through Jan. 20 
DECEMBER 


1 StL vs Svr 


Cin at StL 

at \Y 


Phil at Syr 

Minn al NY 

IS 

Cin vs I’hi! 

2 Cin vs NY 


at NY 

al Syr 


SlL at NY 

StL at Syr 

16 

NY at Syr 

3 Cin vs Bos 


StL at Det 

at (’hi) 


Phil at Cin 

.Minn at I'hil 

18 

StL at Minn 

* Svr at Bos 

19 

NY at Bos 

Phil vs StL 


Minn at Cin 

at I)et 


Syr at Dot 

-Minn at Del 


Pliil at StL 

s Dvt at NY 

20 

Cin at NY 

Minn at Syr 


Bos at Syr 

Phil at StL 


Phil at Minn 

6 StL at Cin 


Del at StL 

Bos at Minn 

22 

NY vs Cin 

I)et at Phil 


at Det 

8 StL vs Cin 


Bos at Det 

at NY 

2S 

Bos at .NY 

Bos at NY 


.Minn at StL 

Minn vs Syr 


Det at Cin 

at Port.. Ore. 


Svr at Phil 

9 Det vs Cin 

26 

NY at Phil 

at Bos 


St L al Syr 

NY at Bos 


Minn at Det 

Svr vs Minn 

27 

Bos at Cin 

at SF 


Det at Minn 

10 Dot vs StL 

28 

-Minn at Bo.s 

at Phil 


Phil vs Cin 

Cin at Phil 


at StL 

11 StL at Bos 


Syr at StL 

Syr at NY 

30 

Syr at Cin 

12 Bos at Phil 


Bos at StL 

Cin at Minn 


Det vs NY 

Det vs Syr 


at Phil 

at Pooh 


Minn at Phil 

13 NY at Dot 

31 

Minn at NY 

JANUARY 

1 Syr at Minn 


Det at Syr 

Bos vs Cin 


Minn at Cin 

at Det 


Bos at StL 

StL at Det 

12 

B«>s vs Syr 

2 Bos at Phil 


at Phil 

NY at Cin 


StL at Phil 

Det at Stl^ 


NY at Cin 

3 Bos at Syr 

13 

Phil vs Syr 

('in al Det 


at Bos 

NY at StL 


StL at Bos 

< Phil at Bos 


NY at Det 

s Minn vs Phil 

14 

StL al Syr 

at NY 


NY at Minn 

Det at NY 

15 

Minn at Cin 

6 ('in vs NY 


Syr al StL 

at Phil 


Bos at Phil 

StL at Phil 

16 

Cin at NY 

7 Det vs Phil 


Det at Minn 

at Syr 

17 

Phil at Bos 

Cin at Syr 


•Minn at StL 

Bos at Minn 


NY at Syr 

8 StL at Cin 


Cin at Det 

9 Syr at Phil 

19 

NY at Phil 

Bos at Det 

20 

NY at Bo.s 

('in at Minn 


I’hil at S>T 

10 Phil at .NY 


StL at Cin 
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j SPECIAL OFFER! 

j Wriio for your ropy of 
J • Winler Olympic 
J FartB Booklpt. ConiainB 
I imjiortHnt Olympir farts 
I and figures and how to 
watch events on TV. 

- for himdli 

to Chc8«‘brough-l’o. 
pic Book. Box 83-C. Mount Vernon 
10. NewYork, or send in the con- 
venient coupon available wherever 
’\a5olinc' Lip-Ice bulm is sold. 


CHAPPED LIP BALM 

The wife of Olympic Champion Stein Eriksen gets fast relief from dry, chapped lips 
with ‘VASKLINFl’ LIP-ICE balm! Contains anliifcptic hexachlorophene plus tissue- 
building allantoin to help heal tiny cracks caused by wind and cold! New swivel dis- 
penser for easier application. Tubes marked individually for each member of the family! 
When winter rips at your lips, get VaBelino 

‘VASELINE’ LIP-ICE balm! Only 35c. . ^ ^ 


SELECTED FOR USE BY THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM vaseline- lip-ice .i 



Inli'diliiriiig lli(‘ 

Jockeii 



l or I O rVI. (^ood <«rooillill^ Jorkry ’’(hDitilirri!" hiKr 
ri|iii|i Mill i<ir;ilis (<■ ^iiurii llx' "I'rilii'a) ^ap"*. h) Iraililimial 
rilis anil (•la^si(• color**, llic "llionilircir* is sclccliM*l\ con- 
<ci\c<l a«ul Uiilorcil (or ipialit) llmt makes a rcmarkalilc 
liiffcrciicc ill llic Ma\ >o»i look. Itiiilil \oiir lio«.icr\ xanlrolic 
to lilciiil pcrrcclK \silli Mini' siiils anil leisure wear. ( iiioosc 
from I .ne|i>|i iniporis. all•^^ools. I'oiiiiicii cotlons. iniTecri/eil 
lisles. an<l iiopnlar lilen.is of iiiaii.ina<le fil.rrs. Clioiec of 
elastic or regular tops. i)ne dollar and u|>. 


Jockev hosiery 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


■: ItMiry R. Luce 
tant: Alhi-rr L. K 

rRK.srnK.VT: Roy K- t^arsen 

KPITORIAL OIUKCTOR: Hotlpy P 
M \N'A(:iN'(; KDITOR: Sidney L. Js 
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AST T<l THK .StANA«:iX{'r KPIToR 


KDITOHIAI. ASSISTANTS 

APMISISTRATIVK ASSISTANT 



iiiir" 


LAYiilT 

iSEr — — - 

r.S. * KORKKIN HI RKAl'.S 





ITHl.ISUKR: Arihur R. .Muf|.hy Jr, 
ADVKRTI.SlNG niRKC TUR: L. L- Callaway Jr. 


SCOREBOARD 

A rouiuhip of lUv information of thr irrrk 


RUGBY (nrmpr Xvmy All- 

Ait»-rir;k untl now lUn>il<'>< srholur at ()sfi>rH. 
afiiT Ifss than two muntliR with Oxforcl 
mitiatl was givi-n nn ii-am for ni-\i 

month's match w.ith riunl)ri<li:i-, a 

chance to earn his "Hlw." 

BOXING In fiiur-fisted (Ipmonstralion of 
bkvxintt at its Is-st Witlw South Afri- 

can liKhtwi'iglit. hclil otf charginK I.en Mat- 

I '•■••ws with cool count srimn chin g. In eighth 

rounrl -if Mailison Si|uare (Janlen match 
Matthews liniilly fouml his mark. Il-iorc-i 
Titaeel twice liut couliln't kee|) his man 
rlnwri. Toweel won l>y split cii-cision. 

BASKETBACC In tight scramhle against 
Hosi.in (Vliirs at .Mailison Snuare tiunlcn. 
Ni-w Vork Knicks almost won their first 
gameuKainst an Kastern Division team, hut 
liwt it in closing sec-mils when Hoh f-iusy 



REFEREE RUDOLRH POINTS BRAUN OUT 


hit for a wt ami two fouls, giving llost-m 
nne-poin. viclnry. In heal of play Referee 
Mendy Rudolph, unmoved by arm-waving 
Knick CoBch Fuzzy U-vane. tossed <iuar<l 
Carl Braun from game for uncalled-for re- 
marks, showe-l he hehl the up|MT liand in one 
of most -leclamatory scenes of the week. 

TROTTING Before Act Four of fST.'i.iinfi 
American Trotting Clas.sic at Ingli'W'oo<l. 
Calif.. French imiiort and principal star 
.lamin left for home, h-aving Scnnior Krosi 
ami Charming Barbara, the other principals 
in the triangle, to s<-ltle the matt-T. The 
Senator rang ilown the curtain with little 
fanfare liut great haste, set truck rcs-oril for 
mile with time of luiT 1-ft Barhara I'/ 
lengths heliind. 

HORSE RACING In la.st major ll-year-ohl 
romp of the year Wheatley Stah.e'- Pm. 
groHHin* figured it was lime to show his. stuff, 
took off in $117..'i20 Pimlico Futurity and 
‘lashed home two length.s ahead ->f ('a;n 
Hoy's All Hanils. 

BASEBAli. In revolutionary move niuj»r 
IcagacB kickeil off three-week unrestricte-1 
trade ptolicy. First trades were piedestrian, 
as Chicago Cubs bartereil Pilcher Dave 
Hillman an<l journeyman Inliebler Jim 
Marshall to Boston K<‘d Sox for First Base- 
man Dirk (lerneri. and Cincinnati lleils ex- 
clianged Relief Pitcher Tom .\cker t-i Kansas 
City Athletics tor Catcher Frank House. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASKETBALL liOSTlIS', Ifii'lrr in \H \ F'l'frrn 
/tirioiof .'.-St.-,.-; DKTintlT. U.t.I.r 

BOXINC HKSnV CiHU'Eli tfi-UH.-l /tf.-i.A f.'/.'- 
jtirt Afij^V“ve/At i-rii» n w i/A / .'.ro .mi TK<> 

J'tt Krtiiinr, H in /...-./-n 

'iEllllCE rill 


re/Af ii 


/ K<) •' 


\f'er -i^Ai Ilnrrllr .i-i»t..>“isi.l hi< r.- 

Zofft i--ri..im( .i<-si.i..n .e.r \l, ■•■■■■ 

J.-iicnen. /'si.rnrs. 

CBOSs-couNTBT M/rHl'! \ SI KTE, /f'l.l 

'film ill/.'. S’- Vii't iH’liri l’i’il liinnrt I' I! t !!’ 

yoltll Kt'WEliY. tfirAiri'’ s.'o". .» .'.t.ii • 

KKWTrrEY, .'....‘fAriMicri* t'lmOr/nft lenni 
l-i.i-ii'i. /i-.iiri.ii-iii I'innfr,' HoHKItT 
I'KETK. il’.lH.m,,. in fit- '-T ; ; .. /n- 

\i{K tv.s' ts,.s....(A. 

Orenrt irimi 'itU, f’li/rltr'-illi , Irt. / s.'iriii’etf 
r-Jt.V \III.RKI{i:.S’”lkrr}‘ \l.-):..‘i i„ 


lti(-cti> te; 'I 


r>:tl.l !• 

ST JnitKfirsrm.i.KCK. Ue-.: 

0*-ir. l*kilfi‘lfl I’hi’i f niiirt’-i'i! - ijfj, 

"I. M'-HDMES. HrU:;trr f-e-.- ' -n f-l.-.l t 
rrcif-i /.-r 4 -i i -m’ir*. 

FIELD TRIALS SI'IUIT I.XKE lH'Kf: l.’lhril- 
.(..r , iinnr’l hy .Mf. Ilror'ir \l .m.inr. S'j- 
.V .S’-iti-o-iif lltlrirrrr Truth, llrnu, S'tr 

Itn WKESBASK TWri.K. ..-nfi F. 

ir«n./crVj>A, Jniif'. III., S’l'inruil Kn-jlir^ .'iiirir-jrr 
Sintnirl Firl’l Tri.itt. llVM-i f .‘'/'rinj. tf i 
FOOTBALL H t MU.riiS Tir.EKJ- \rs fl-7 

-•rr O'-.jif.i ..;A Hiller', /f.iinrii.i->. 1 }nt , tn 
if’iiiiifn It' A.’ii'trrH rrjirrvrnf.tiir-s tn llrev I'np 

til T'lftitilii 

.iyii\ri.<K l.nri.K I.KhilK i:-i-i 

.liArrrs .sVi»r;»-i»-T* in itnn’uil /'••j-- II .irn-r lii> 'i, 

UI.Ks'TnKMtW \Y. J.*r m—rs.o... 

GOLF I'KTEn rUoMSiiK. KKI. \ UII.K, -til' 
.■-'•A-.ir lilt’ll Ilf Sri’l, —iin istrrw.jiic-n./i I'ltniiilit 
r ip miileti. Mrlh,i itne, fur \I STH \l.l 
HOCKEY \li>\TI!K\l, litil, IIETICOIT 'teiin.l. 
7'(>«<)V/'I< "or. I in Sill. •Iii’ulint'. ’irek'n 
i-ri.rrs: pelruil . 1 , fAir.e;-- f; Turnn'ii . 1 , Ditrull f; 
I'hie’i’pi .5, Vr.( J’.irt .1: \fiinrreitl 4. 7’i.r.inr.. t; 
llefroil . 1 , /tiwt.»K [; Muuireitl t, i'AiVi-.ci 1 . 
Tunirtfii lh>—i'» If ffetriiit A, Tie— Y'lrk I. 

HORSE RACING H M.O KMH.K: t.'.ll- 

.'■s/ Fnf Hiinilieiip, 1 , m in ',-;f c.jsrsi ree- 
iiril , hi/ 1 icn^tAji iirer II hiulunil, Xi/ueit.iel. 
M’lniiel Ye.tfii up. 

limn »//».- tf'i.'HiO llitlliire'lr Sl„kt‘. I I i 
in in l;SI, h/i f Irnjih' nrer /’i-.li-Yi, 

/flint nil -ifi, 

VFV H F.'K.s.'J .Vi;rr.|./ii>i»Yff .'iprri.i', ; t 

m. in l:Sf, hy .1 lenijllu iirer I'nlylail, f’lulirk- 
rt. i:.f 

HORSE SHOW /■ .S,, /;niid II inlir f'.iir Uii’u e/unii. 
ptiiit'hip, Tiirunlu /nilrriil’iitl —inner. TO.Xf II t 7'- 
Ft mo, I 'itnitilii. 

SOCCER t/F.V/f'i. I-I lie mVA I' S u' I w 
tnffeleM, /iillim in’/ .*-o rieluru 'iitr iUe I .S i*. 
iii.intA in .7/i/i>i> fi’«, Meneu -ill «... •.iii-r 
Htnner uf rut’ie.iii-lliileh t>i(ii/r« nuUeh in pJiiuuf 
f’lr ritjht in gi» in lllt/inpir'. 

MILEPOSTS OIKO: .\li>l.l.\ IIJCHSTF.liT 
-t/-l /./.tr/i* V, itr. riijhl timee /’..S', .Viiieinid 'tnijli . 
I’lier iliiulilf>i, three limeH iui/eil~iltiiihten ehiiinjii- 
iin. in .SiecAAiW m, .tf rt. .tf.jiPnr^ eitmr fu i ,.s. on ri* . 
i.' in /•'i;. •In^c.i fo heemne -innen'e em-jlee 
riijmpiiin f’lltim iny yeiir -i ilh it ’IrieiniJ 'h/lf of 
pliil/ Ihiit ehiinijeil nseiirn’s irmii-. In |■l•' 

I I :T Ahe III'! Helen U il/-. Tn ire 'he u on mi. . 
itoiililei nilh Hill Tililrn. .<hf ’halikeil jif’ieliein’/, 
erilirife’l iiuhlern pliiyrr' fur -A.ir ri-joru'i- 'r .- 

I Until; lAm 'Cl i.i Act m 'i " 

OIKO: tf tv Ii XEIi, iinrliiiie heiliti—etyhl Pn.. 
In./ sAi|C';ii'Hi .iM.i fi.ir' li — , —wii urlor, iij .< 
Anirf Iilliiek, in ll’ill/u on.’ -ii /i.uj, fi 

CONTINUED 



IF YOU S-MOKE 
MORE THAN THREE 
CIGARS A DAY... 

you’ll welcome the 
satisfying mildness of this 
vintage Havana cigar. 

Its costly Cuban tobaccos 
will never tire your taste. 



1 >AI,MA le;' 
CANDPl.A •i'™*'™' 


To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 
Mail a band or printed cello- 
phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 
Cigar with 50( to cover overseas 
duly, handling and mailing to- 
Giadlai. Annls l C*.. Deal. S }. FiPMy N«. t. Tinipe. Eli. 


4' 


y^Z /fcrr 


Ifi. r.vis 
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SCOREBOARD rotiliiiuril 


The FAVORITE carl of all 



Li^Iiler, yel slnm^er than ever 


Tlie new ’60 Bov 

Just in lime for Christmas gii ing 

The new, stvle-leadinK lilOO Bag Boy rudiatet: qualitj/ ... is 
known for its .«het‘r excelletice. It’s not just built, it’s 
vrvnd with watch-like pr»Ti.sion from the finest airplane 
mt'tal.s available. The ’60 Bag Boy sparklc.s with .'•leek coun- 
try club .'tyling — i-olls like a <lreain, thanks to Bag Boy’s 
exclu'ive spring-roil suspension anil smooth wide tiro.s, Guy 
or gal, week-ender or pro, they’ll enjoy golf more with a 
genuine l‘.)60 Bag Boy. Available now — Special $21>.9o. De- 
luxe — at pro shop.s and leading sporting goods deal- 

ers. Or write Jarman-W'illiam.son Co., 601 N. E. 28lh Ave., ^ 
Portland 12, Oregon for free color catalog and name of your 
nearby dealer. )’ 

ukwWa foAHyuta 


Wh««l$ (old up or down 
tor easy stD'age . . . 

adiutt to dry bag . . . 
slay where you pul them, 

Sprlng-tneuflled cuthien 
ride guaraniaci a tmooih 
fide. No 'u'thrng, IWAl- 
ing. pulls Ilka a fealher, 
lasts longer. 

Adiustabla 24-pesitlen 
handle . . . guy or gal, 
adiustabla bandit takes 
weight oil the arm — 
makes gall more fun. 

3-vear guarantee . . . 

tt-at exeiy &ag Boy is 
backed by a 3-year 
guarantee. 

m 

i 1 

s. 


'%S 

35 . 


faces in 



i ltAWroIU) KKVS'KDV. 
fleei-fciiueri Michigan 
State (lislunce runner, 
predicted licfure 
cross-country cham- 
pionships in Ni'W York 
that he wciuld cut nine 
seconds olT reciird. did 
even better, tiroke re<'- 
onl by P.2 seconrls. 



crowd . . . 


<APTAIN n, r. Oil:- 
OKSIIKIM. owner of 
Cain Hoy Sliil.le. 1 h- 
came year's lendini; 

i?7;}T'.3tt when Hulil 
KaKlewimtiailant Fox 
Handicap at .Aipierluei 
and .\ll Hands pluceil 
in Pimlico Futurity. 



AfUUKY SOKESSn.V. Ifi- 
year-old redlieadeii 
high school student 
from .Arlinglon, Ya.. 
managed tearful victo- 
ry smile after election 
as 1P.'>P National Holl- 
er Skate Queen at .Mi- 
ami Beach over2P oth- 
er finalists. 
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Ronson . . . better to give and to receive 

Ronson is the lightei' that does more than work. A Ronson works even when 
it isn't working. Even when you aren’t lighting up, it shows your taste, your pride 
in fine things, the fact that you care. People know a lot about you the moment 
they see a Ronson in your hand. And you feel good just knowing you have a Ronson 
tucked in your pocket or purse or proudly displayed in your home. But you can’t 
have the genuine Ronson feeling unless the name RONSON is on the lighter. 





tuggrtled rttail pnett 


maker of the ivorld’s greatest lighters and electnc shavers 


• «VAtL*8I.C IN CANAC* 
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Rare refresher 
from the 
Virgin Islands 



New St. Johns West Indian 

4b Lime 


After Shave 

Ilpfrpshing as a moonlight swim . . . 
soothing as a tropic brppzp. Thor- 
oughly masculine. A complotely new 
After Shave capturing the eternal 
freshness of true West Indian limes. 

Faultlessly blended, di.stinctively 
packaged, then importefl straight 
from the Virgin Islands for men of 
ta.stp. $fi,00*. In 'Pt with West 
Indian Lime Cologne, $10.30* 



St. Johns West Indian 
Lime Shave Set. Allel 
Shove, Colotne. SIO.M* 



St. Johns Boy Rum. 
tredilionally masculine. 
W.00-J4.50* 



SI. Johns Bay Soap. 
Man-sued hath bars. 
$4.00 


SI. Johns Gitl Set. 
Bay Rum. Bay Talc, 
and Bay Soap. $7. SO* 




At tetter slores everywhere. For store 
^^carost you. write: M, W. McIntyre, Ltd., 
292 Madison A»e., New Yorh, U. S. Agenl. 


liicndcd and Scaled by 

West Indies Bay Co. 

ST. THOMAS, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


FOOTBALL’S 10 " WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The wnultl-be mighty were still stum- 
bling as cdllpgi- football began packing it.s 
trunks and locking tip at the clnsr- of an- 
other season. It was ii week of trarlitional 
ganu*s i/r»r oim- h/ Ihr n/dcs/ .wc pmje H!', 
anti rSC was caught up in the whirl of 
upsets, leaving Syracuse as the nation’s 
only major unbeaten and untied team 


Michigait sent Buckeye Coach Woody 
Hayes into a chair-throwing frenzy as it 
unleasheti Tony Rio and Stan S’riskins 
for timely touchdowns and a 2,1 14 win. 
I'urrJue ntaiie elfective U.se of some tif 
Coach Jack Mollenkopfs aged wing-T 
manipulations and a fourth-period field 
goal by Bernit* Allen to retain the Old 



SACK OP THE WEEK: Siaiiford’s Dick Nor- 
man. in amaTting pas.sing .show, set N'C'A.A 
single-game marks for pass completions, 
percentage Cl4 of .’19, ami yards i401 i. 


LINEMAN OP THE WEEK: W I .S C 0 n S i 11 
Tackle Jerry Stalcup’s hard tackles 
stalleri .Minnesota drives, wore vital in 
earning Rose Bowl ticket for Badgers. 


hut the Orangemen still have to fare 
UCL.\. the con(|Uerur Saturday of the 
Trojans. 

THE MIDWEST 

The melee-minded Big Ten, still in a bat- 
tle royal, fought for the conference title 
literally tlown to the final gun. In Min- 
neapolis Wisninsin staved off a late Min- 
ne.soiii rally to win 1 the game 1 1 7 and 
2 a plaee in the- Rose Bowl. But the 
Bailgers neediul help from lllinwi.s, which 
knocked .Norlhwe.slern out 2,S (I. 

Lumbering Minnesota, jtlaying as if 
Coaeh Murray Warmath's jo!) depetideil 
upon the outcome, worried Wisconsin 
near to death, but couldn't compete 
with the individuiil brilliance of Badger 
t^uarterback Dale IliLckbarl. Karl llolz- 
warih's seventh field goal of the year for 
an NCA.\ record dater tied by Coloraiio 
College's (Jeorge (Irant pulled Wisconsin 
close after the Gophers led 7 Hand llack- 
bart letia hisi-tiuarter charge that brought 
the Batlgers victory and the emwn. 

With Fullback Bill Brown cra-shing up 
the middle and Halfback Johnny Counts 
sweeping wide, the lllini lore apart North- 
western's suddenly porous defen.se and 
sent the willing Wildetits ilown to their 
third straight loss, giving retiring Coaeh 
Ray Kliot a victory to remember. Illinois 
ended the year with 5-2-1 record, 

(thio Slate {tiled up more yardage but 


Oaken Bucket for the i2th straight year 
by nipping Indinnn HI 7. 

George Izo, in fine fettle at last, fired 
three scoring passes, but Notre Dani* 
again needed the talented toe of Monty 
Stickles to sah age a 20 19 win over Iowa. 

.Mi.s.souri, which seemed to be holding 
open the tloor to the Orange Bowl for its 
foes, finally caught Knnsiis irijifiing nve-r 
the iloorsill, Light times the Jayhawks let 
the ball slip jiway anil five times the Ti- 
gers pouneed on it. In the end, Missouri 
hail a 12 9 triumph and a reservation in 
.Miami on Jan. I. 

Oklahoma, now winner of a ilozen Big 
Light titles in a row but ineligible for a 
second successive appearance in the Or- 
ange Bowl, consoled itself with a 25 12 
<•onclues1 of Iowa State. Prentice Gautt 
led an all-ground attack as the Sooners 
rolled up 24S yards running, none pa.s.-iing. 

With the Miil-.\meriean ehampionshiji 
and an undefeated and untied season in 
the balance, liowling tireen foUghl back 
from a 9 (l deficit to take Ohio I', in the 
second half 12 9. 

In other games .Marquette tmunced 
Hoi) t'roMs 211-12: Kansas .State, blanked 
in four previous games, outscored Nehrns- 
kii 29 14; Detroit crushed Villanota 4U ti. 
The lop three: 

1. WISCONSIN (7*2) 

a. punoue is- 2 -a) 
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I.esTRATkO .Vl 



"Till- uholc fdiiiily cun liftivfit fruiii kiwc-hriuls," \tiij\ Honnie I’rmldfU. "I'.XTrcUci liki tlii\ rcilucc liiti^uv," 

How to find more energy! 


If \oii fiiul a new snurco of 

{'iH'ri»v, \'0u would ijol u iiuinhcT of 
cli\idfiKl.s u'illi it. Bc“11<t looks, for 
c\ainpl<'. life, l.imu^rr liii*! 

i low can \ ()ii gel it? Write for it! 
Kor lu'w ciuTgv. mail in the coupon 
from this page and receise free the 
new Plii/sieal I'itncfiS Mauiial, by 
Boimii' Pnidden. 

It show.s \'on how to size up tlie 
energy sou alreuds’ have. How to 
invest fifteen minutes of it in daily 


home e\iTci.se.s. .\nd how soon \<ni — 
and S'onr whole family— can expect 
to enjos' di\ idends. 

Dis idends include reduced ten- 
sion. Better figure. Better IiKiks. .\nd 
inereaseil eiijiis tnent and skill in 
week-eiul sports. 

Booklet is easy to read. I.as islily 
illustrated. Contains cliarts on diet- 
ing and I'xereises which help s’ou to 
deciib* what is best for sou. The 
Kijuitahk' Life .\s.suranee Societs' of 


the Unites! States. Home OfTice: .393 
Ses enth .\s e.. New York 1. N. V. >^'59 


Tha EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1828, General Post Office 
New York 1. New York 

I’U aM- sfiicl lilt- /rr i lViiniiePnuldcn's 
g niA\ I’lii/sinil l iliii'w Muitiuil. 


Name- 

.Aildros 

Citv_ 


_ Suite- 


.HMKTS lUUI STKATKO S'ofrmbrr Sl> 


>.195$ 11 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK roiiliiiiiril 

THE EAST 

Harvard fans wuvhI their handkorchiofs. 
exploded crimson and yellow smoke bombs 
and savored a 35-6 roastint; of ^«le. 
Crimson backs repeatedly tore throuRh 
the Bulldog line and in one l2-minul<' 
span sc«irod 27 points. When Charlie Rav- 
enel wasn't dominating play, Halfback 
Chet Boulris was, gaining 95 yards rush- 
ing, connecting on an 85-yard pass play 
and scoring once. 

With 56 .seconds to go, Dartmouth Quar- 
terback Bill Gundy hit Halfback Alan 
Rozycki with ii pass on the Princeton five. 
Hozycki slithered past several tackiera 
and into the end zone, keeping the Indi- 
ans' slim Ivy League title hopes flickering 
with a 12 7 victory. 

Pin. envigored by a shot of three C's 
'Backs Bob Clemens, Fred Cox and Jim 
Cunningham', made shambles i>f IVnn 
State 22 7. Ttigelher, the C-.Men raced 
for 287 yards and 14 points. That run- 
ning power and Ivan Toncic's tricky ball 
handling sent the Nittany Lions home to 
think again before taking a Liberty Bowl 
otfer. 

To say that Syracuse beat lio.sion I'. 
46 (I is to understate the case. Oden.sively, 
Syracuse gained 511 yards. Defensively, 
Syracuse held the Terriers to minu.s-SS 
yards rushing and 18 yards over -all. 

t'olumbiu, no longer a gem of the foot- 
ball ocean, rewarded its brave fans by 
dumping Uutgers26 16. l.afayetle whipped 
Lehigh 28-6, but it was hard to say who 
won the students' fourth-ijuarter brawl. 

In other games Delaware bombed liutk- 
nell '22 6: Temple htst its 2lst Straight to 
(ietiysbure 35 0; all-winning Mofetra 
clipped Kings Point 40-18. The top three: 

1. SYRACUSE («.o) 

3. PENN STATE (S-3) 


10TH WEEK LEADERS 

.\V'.4.4 $Utti/itir») 

SCORING TO PAT PG PTS. 

Skin Face, Sianf.trii 11 '2.'. 3 lOh 

N'tilan .Jones, .4rizona St. 10 23 3 O'i 

Abner Haynes, \. Tpxa.s St. 14 Ij I) 00 

Torn Watkins. Iowa State laS K43 .i.3 

Dwight Niehols. I. .WH State 207 71fi 3.6 
Dick Hass. COP 1'31» 712 5. '4 

Dirk Norman. Stanford 26-3 IW .57« 1,)»63 11 
Pete Hall. Mar'iUPtte '2.37 12<I .706 7 

Jack la-e, Cinrinnati 201 116.577 1,350 7 

TOTAL OPFCNSE R P VOS. 

Dick Norman. Stanford .55 1.063 2.018 

Pete Hall, Marquette 34 1.5SH 1.5.55 

.laek I-ee, Cincinnati 22 1.3.50 1.372 

TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVC. 

Syracuse 670 1.0.50 451 

biwa 632 3,3!i!» 378 

North Texas Slate 655 3.713 371 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS YDS. CAMEAVG. 

Syracuse 430 815 !'I 

LSU 5.50 1,432 143 

Mississijipi 467 1.357 151 



NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: California's 
Knd Gael Bar.sotti ( Irfl i scnretl on 4.''-yard 
pass plav, was a hanl-to-move defender in 
20-17 win over Sianfurd. TCU Halfback 
Marshall Harris romped 55 yards, picked 
off scoring pass to help crush Rice 35-6. 


THE WEST 

Washington Used a one-eyed quarterback 
and a two-fiste<i running game to seal its 
claim to u trip to the Ro.se Bowl. Bob 
Schloredi called the signals as the Huskies 
mauled old rival Washington .State 20-0. 
PCI. .4 took advantage of a fumble recov- 
ery and a pass interference penalty to snap 
Southern California's unbeaten string at 
eight. The peiialt.v gave the Bruins the 
ball on the Trojans’. seven, and three pla.v.s 
later Fullback Ray Smith drove into the 
end Zone to climax the 10-3 upset. 

Fleet Don Perkins rambled for 126 
yards rushing 'setting a three-year Sky- 
line mark of 2.001 yards', scored twice on 
run.s, once on a 64-yard pass play as New 
Mexico upended .\ir Force 28-27. 

Oregon Slate fumbled the first two 
times it had the ball, was unable to com- 
plete a pa.ss all afternotm hut still man- 
aged to shock Oregon 15-7, killing the 
Beavers' eager aspirations for a Rose Bowl 
bid. Despite magnificent patsdng by (Quar- 
terback Dick Norman, Stanford bowed 
to California 20-17, 

In other games Dick Bass led College of 
the Pacillc over -San Jom- Stal«' 20-7; ( ijih 
trimmed l iah Stale 35-21; Idaho Won its 
first game of the year, edging .Montana 
9-6. The lop three: 

1. use le.q 
a, WASHINGTON (».|) 

3. UCLA (4.3.1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas Christian, unable to go to the Cot- 
ton Bowl again, announced that it would 
be present at the new Bluebonnet Bowl 
on Dec. 19 in Houston, as partisati fans 
were still relishing Larry Terrell's 95-yard 
scoring scamper with a fumble. Final 
score: 35-6 over Rice. 

Arkumsas can get to the Cotton Bowl 
only if Texas loses its finale to Texas 
A&M, Should Texas win, though, the 
Razorbacks would be out of luck if it 
were not for some clever aforethoughts 
by Coach Frank Broyles. He has a Gator 
Bowl bid .safely stulfed away in his hip 
pocket and is as viable as Texas Chris- 
tian. Jim Monty, Lance Alsworth and 
Curtis Cox got in good practice against 
Texas Tech as .Arkansas won handily 27 8. 


Siiuihern Methodist did all its scoring 
in the first half to whip Baylor 3(1 14. The 
Mustang attack was huih around the 
throwing Quarterbacks Don Mereilith 
and Ken Lowe. Baylor went to the air, 
too. actually outgained the .Mu-stangs 
there in a losing cause. 

North Texas .Stale got in its last licks 
beforeitsSun Bowl encounter. The Eagles 
overwhelmed Drake, amassing 499 yards 
and 62 points t<i two for Drake. 

Arizona .Slate captured Border Con- 
ference laiirel.s by dumping Hardin-Sim- 
mons 14 X. Arizona rallied to trip Texas 
Wesierti 14 10. The top three; 

1. TCU (7.2) 

2. TEXAS (6.1) 

a. ARKANSAS (6-2) 

THE SOUTH 

Quarterback Fran Curci and his deter- 
mined Miami teammatc>s apparently 
blanch at nothing these days, not even 
rain in Florida and tipponents' pre.ss no- 
tices. Curci worked his magic on high- 
.striding Michigan State 18 13, using all 
the skill in his 152-pound body to set up 
one touchdown an«! score the other. A 
win Saturday against Florida .shoultl earn 
an Orange Bowl bill. 

Wake Forest, finding Clemson vulner- 
able to passes, tried to make too much of 
a good thing. A third-down pass late in 
the final (|uarter was picked off by George 
I'sry, who scampered 64 yards to thi- 
Deacons' 11. I'sry then crashed <iver for 
the decisive points, a 33 31 win and Clem- 
son's second straight .ACC crown. 

Coach Tom Nugent openeii his many- 
splentlored play book wide, came up with 
everything from points to laughs a.s Mary- 
land trtimpled Mrginia 55-12. 

South t'arolinn Fullback John Saun- 
ders, out most of the year with a bad 
shoulder, got into action finally, poweretl 
a 79-yurd winning drive that helped over- 
take North Carolina Stale 12 7. 

End I’aul Maguire teamed with Quar- 
terback Jerry Nettles on scoring pa-sses 
of 31 and 51 yards, but it took u 23-yard 
run with an interceptetl pa.ss by Billy 
Hughes for The Citadel to stave o(T 
\N e.sl t irginiu 20 14. 

I.St . backboned by Billy Cannon’s 45- 
yard scoring burst, topped Tulane 14 6, 
showing its over-all wearine-ss en route. 

Keniuck). which hud yet to win in six 
SE(? games, turned on Tennesw-e 20 0. 
Calvin Binl scored all Wildcat touch- 
downs, the last on a 62-yard punt return. 

Coach Bear Bryant’s reconstruction 
schedule at Alabama came perilously 
close to running late. Little- Memphis 
stale, which had the better of the statis- 
tics, was the culprit before Alabama pre- 
vailed 14-7 with a second-ball comeback. 

In other games Auhurn drubbed .Mis- 
sissippi Southern 28-7 and Florida 
Stopped Florida Stale 18-8. The top 
three: 

I- LSU (6-1) 

2. MISSISSIRRI ( 6 - 1 ) 

9. GEORGIA (6-1) 
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U. S. Rubber Research gives the Armed 
Forces better tires to land on . , . gives 
you better tires to drive on ! 

Futv littif j tuilitarv j<‘t ('onic- in fnr a lain!- 
injl. tin- nf our nation, tin* safoty of 

inilitarv prr'^ontu'l. n'^ niillicin>^ of dol- 

lar- of airt'rall. nri' riilin/i an u xfl of lirtw. 

Tho-i' tiro- hit tin- ^:^olmd at -pord- that ran 
nirli nililHT ami -n falirir aflanii'. 

Tlifv take inip.li I- that l ouhi Inir-t -Irrl 
harrrl-— carrj load-i that ronlJ Incak tlie hai k 
of a pirder. 

'I'o prodiire tin-; that ran \iith-lantl -mil 
piini-limrnl, i»r hair hrcii ivorkinj! < lo-rly 
i%itli military aiialioti for main >rar-. 

An esamplr of otir rxprrionrc. rr-rarrh, 
tc-ling farilitic-i and con-trurlion know-how i» 


oiir of ihr world'- liiggr-t lirr-tc-iing wiirrU. 

It -land- 8 frrl high, wvigh- IStUUMt Ih-.. 
-|iiii- .It .HllO mile'- per hour and i- powrrrd l»y 
a 1.2.^() hor-»‘powt‘r motor that rouhl drive a 
loroinolive-. 

Hrre*. je-t plane- lire-s ran "land" every 20 
minute — riglit in the laliorati'r> — " ithoul ri-k 
to \rme-d !''orce'i per-onm-l or pro|>orty. 

\\ hal’i more, the evperiener gained in eiirh 
re-ear<h reflecli il-elf in helte-r I Koval 
tire- on voiir ear, Be-iier nihher. Keller eord-. 
Ki'ller eon-lruetion. 

Kor e\am|de. did voii knovt that nvion tire- 
rorel vea- fir-l piom-ere-d hv I S. Kuhhi-r for 
airrrafl lire-? 

In a ver> real -en-e. our e-ngine-e-r- have their 
head- !u llie eloud-...and lli<-ir fe-e-t em -olid 
groiiml ... to hriiig voii tlie -afe'-I. longe-l we-ar- 
ing tin-s for evi-ry Irur k anei pa— t-nger ne-eel! 


U.S. ROYAL li TIRES 



United States Rubber 

• > («r Cft*', "eew roi" *3. N . 


SUPER-SAFETY 8 

ONC OF THE .SEW tow PROFILE 
TIRES FOR PASSENGER CARS 



It I.e.-eTKATKe .Vm . mt.i r .f'J, 




l».-9 
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COMING EVENTS 



When the occasion calls for an exceptional dessert . . . 
you’ll win compliments with delicious Arrow Creme de Menthe 
over ice cream. Arrow Creme de Menthe is also delightful 
straight, in a frappe, over the rocks, or in a highball. 

ARROW UQUeURS CORP- DETROIT 7. MICH 60 PROOF 




OiTiiit* (li‘ Menthe 

OVER ICE CREAM 



Hidden-asset Stormcoat 


asuals 


JAGUAR WEATHERWEAR 


• It's what's inside that counts I 
Deep-pile Orion lines this water- 
repellent, washable tan cotton 
poplin stormcoat. The simulated 
raccoon shawl collar, adds smart- 
ness, comfort and warmth for out- 
door sports. 

At selected stores, about S39.95. 


A DIVISION OF M. WILE & COMPANY. BUFFALO 


November 27 to December 3 

All lima art E.H.T. 


t Color liUrUion 


s .V({H-orfc radio 


Friday, Noveynber 27 

■ OXINB 

• Hunter vo. MiiHT, heavies, ID rds., Mad, Si|. 

■ Garden, N'ew York. 10 p.m. 'NBC . 

Saturday, November 28 

AUTO RACINO 

Bahamas SiH-ed Wivka. Naasau, Bahama Is- 
lands 'ihroush Deo. 7). 

BASKCTDALI. (prOl 

a Detroit ai Boston. 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 
Minneapolis at Si. Louis. 

I’hiladelphis at New York. 

Syracuse at Cincinnati. 

Fall .Nationals. Coronado. Calif, (through Dee. 

FOOTBALL (eolli^e) 

Alabama va. Auburn at Birmingham. 

* Army va. -Navy at I'hiUdeiphia (NBC TV and 
radio:.* 

Georgia at Georgia Tech. 

Miami va. Florida at Jacksonville. 

.Misiiaipjti st .Miviasippi State. 


■, 1:50 p.m. (ABC). 


liaalppi at .% 

SMU at TCU. 

■ CSC at Notre D 
(Canadian pro: 

Grry Cup, Toronto. 

GOLF 

B All-Star Gulf aerint. t'almer va. Hsrney, Tjm 
V iiras, Nev., 6 p.m. in each time sone >ABt' i. 
HORSE RACING 

■ Display Handicap. 350,000 added, Auuedurt, 
New York, 3:43 p.m. (NBC). 

SOCCER 

NCAA ehamjie.. linal day. Slorra, Conn. 

Sunday, Noveynber 29 

BASKETBALL 

C.S, vs. C.S.8.R., men and women, Peoria, 111. 


FOOTBALL (pro) 

Chicago Bears at Chinao Cardinals (CBS'.* 
Los Angeles at Baltimore iCBS-TV, MuiulI- 
radioi.* 

Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 'CBS'.* 

San Franeisco at f'leveland iCBS, Sports .Set* 


I New York (CB.STV and radio i.* 


'> ■ Washington 

S wwfd Cham. . ... , 

Venturi, Carmel, Calif 
HOCKET 

Cnieago at New York. 

Montreal at Uoatiin. 

Toronto at Detroit. 

Moyiday, Noveyyiber 30 

MORSE RACING 

Qut-ens County Handicap, 333.000 add<*d. Aque- 
duct, New York. 

Tuesday, December I 

BASKETBALL (college) 

Abilene Christian at St. Ixiuis. 

Colorado State College at Ki-nturky. 

Indiana State at Cincinnati. 

.South Dakota Stale at Kansas State. 
Tennessee at West Virginia. 

PCLA at CSC. 

U>ro^ 


Wednesday, Deceyyiber 2 


r*S.'vT^TL.S.S.R.. 

ledleget 

South Carolina at 

BOWLING 

World’s Match Game cb; 
(through Dec. 11). 


men and women, Cleveland. 
North Carolina, 

ps.. Chi< 


go 


llouatoD. 

Thursday, December S 

BABKETBALL (rollegel 
Abilene Christian at Bradley. 
Butler at Illinois. 

.Memphis .Slate at Ohio Stats. 

St. Louis vs. St. John's. Marquet' 
at Mad. Sq. Garden. New York. 
Utah State at Seattle. 

*Sec local listing 
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OMY EXPERIENCE BREEDS EXCELLENCE. Befwul dm !>pirUed fiat is careful craftsnumship 
rarely found in modem production caw. Thu! is the heritage of more than 60 years of making motor 
cars for the world's vwst ilemanding owners. Your instinctive appreciation of Finds (ptality — inhermt 
in every detail — ivill be pleasurably confirmed in its responsive performance . . . remarkable economy . . . 
and its sensible prices. The frisky Fiat 500 — giving up to 53 miles a gallon — is priced at just $1098 
POE, New York, plus $25 make-ready ciuirge. Your choice of 17 models in 5 fabulous series — sedans^ 
sptyrtcars, statwn wagons. Shown: Series 600 sedan — only $1398 POE. New \'t>rk, plus $25 make- 
ready charge. See your Fiat dealer. Or write or phone FIAT MOTOR COMPANY. INC., 500 Fifth 
Ave., Netv York 36. LOngacre 5-7034 . . . In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED, 

321 liloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario. Prices shown are suggested FIAT 

For European deliver)': for sales plans and car rentals, see your travel agent or Fiat .\fotor Co., liu\, Overseas .issistance, at address above. 



SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 


ARE THE 
OF THE IVIES 


HERE 
BEST 

From oft'deridod Wy League football come a few excellent 
players and a number of interesting young men 


by ROY TERRELL 

I T WAS the final big week of the 
season, and not without its sur* 
prises. But high up in the stadium 
at New Haven Saturday afternoon, 
when the scores of the nation’s big 
games were read out over the public 
address system, a man growled, "‘Ye 
gods! Who cares?” For at New Ha- 
ven, Harvard was playing Yale and 
this was The Game. Although other 
The Games were played across the 
country [see page 10), only what 
happenetl in the Yale Bowl had 
meaning for Yales and Harvards. 
Especially, as it turned out, was this 
The Game for Harvards. 

After losing to Brown just the 
week before, they celebrated Satur- 
day by demolishing Yale, which had 
not been scored upon until the sixth 
game of the season. The score was 
35 6, the largest point total the 
Cri.mson had run up on the Blue in 
44 years. In one 12-minute segment, 


name is Charlie Ravenel, and they 
call him The Gambler. In this action from 
the Harvard-Yale game on Saturday the 
nervy little quarterback for the Crimson 
i24) leaps high to look for his receiver. 
Open-mouthed, Ravenel shows his sur- 
prise at finding his man, Knd Bob Boy- 
da, being held up by Yale's Bub Blan- 
Phalograph //y I’cskin 


with Chet Boulris banging through 
tackle and Charlie Ravenel confitsing 
the Yale defenders with his roll- 
out magic and a bunch of kids peo- 
ple had never heard of making like Bil- 
ly Cannon's cousins, Harvard scored 
27 points and put the game away. 

Outside of the fact that all sons 
of Harvard within several light years 
of New Haven went into spasms, what 
happened there was really of no im- 
portance to the Ivy League. In any 
other conference, most eyes would 
have been directed toward Princeton. 
There Dartmouth, on the several tal- 
ents of Bill Gundy and Jake Crouth- 
amel, scored a touchdown in the 
last minute of play and beat Prince- 
ton 12 7. It was Dartmouth’s fifth 
straight Ivy League victory, five in a 
row since Gundy got his health back, 
and could mean a second straight 
league championship for Dartmouth 
should Penn lose to Cornell on Thanks- 


chiird '35'. Thai Ravenel then had to 
eat the ball affected his compusure nut a 
<ivhit. He dazzled 66,U53 spectators in the 
Vale Bowl with feats of mercurial run- 
ning, scored two touchdown.s, passed for 
one conversion, ran for another and slick- 
ly started big Chet Boulris on repeated 
gains in Harvard’s 35 -6 upset victory. 


giving Day. Penn, however, idle Sat- 
urday, has given no indication that 
it is going to be knocked off by any- 
one. It is almost certain to win the 
Ivy League title. 

But outside the Ivy League no one 
really cares about this eventuality, 
either. The reason is that most sec- 
tions of the country are not very im- 
pressed by Ivy League football or, 
more particularly, by Ivy League 
lootball players. Mention of Ivy 
League football usually suggests a 
certain picture to outlanders' minds 
that goes something like this: 

Take a tackle from Michigan 
State— or Southern Cal or TCU or 
Tennessee— reduce his muscles and 
build up his brain. Buy him a knit 
tie and a button-down shirt. Trans- 
port his old man from the oil fields 
to a seat on the stock exchange, with 
a home on the Main Line. Assure the 
boy of a job on Madison Avenue or 
Wall Street when he graduates from 
school. Burn his paperback mystery 
and give him a copy of Proust. Throw 
him a football— he will probably drop 
it— and tell him to have fun. And 
what do you have? A Yale man. Or 
a Harvard or Dartmouth or Prince- 
ton or Penn man. Or that is what 
everyone seems to think. 

To find out what the Ivy player is 
really like, SPORTS Ii.lustrated has 
selected an all-star team consisting, 
approximately, of the 11 best men in 
the Ivy League at their positions. 
Approximately, because there are ac- 
tually 12 of them— three halfbacks 
being virtually equal in ability— and 

tontinued 


COLOR OF THE WEEK: HARVARD ON THE RISE 
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IVT LEAGUE foiilitiurd 

aj>p’‘oxima\<*ly, becausi' t‘V{*n tbi' Ivv 
L«'agiif coaclu's can't agree on who 
llie best tackles and guards are. But 
it is a representative team and a good 
one; the missing players 'like Tom 
Budrewicz of Brown, |)erhaps tlie 
toughe-st liK'kle in the <-onferenee 
when uninjured: Yale and Harvard’s 
splendid nuarterbaoks Tom Single- 
ton and Charlie Ravenel: Ends .Jon 
(Jreenawalt of I'enn and Ed Kostel- 
nik of Princeton; Centers Frank 
Szvetecz of I’rincelon anfl Ron 
Champion of Pennt are absent frtim 
the list only because there is no 
more room. 

One thing .seem.s certain. There is 
no typical Ivy League player. Tlie 
boys are rich and poor, neat and slop- 
py. large aiul small, puick and slow. 
Some are campus leaders and belong 
to half a dozen clubs; others are <juiet 
and retiring. The l>oy with a career 
all lined up after graduation is an 
exception. Academically, they devote 


more time to football than they 
should; their grades suffer and they 
must hustle to take up the slack each 
spring. Some are married, some sin- 
gle; some work, some <lun’t. Most are 
prou«l of the lag Ivy Leaguer: a few 
ai)hor rhe phrase and fre<)uently wi.sb 
they haci gone .s(»me place el.se. 

As a biothiill conference, the I\’y 
League suffers i>y comparison ch icily 
from two causes; de-emphasis on vic- 
tory and the resultant decision to 
abolish spring training, and an insist- 
ence upon a relatively high (legre«‘ of 
academic excellence, both for admis- 
sion and cont inued com pet 1 1 i on. 
While the statulards are no higlier 
than tho.se demanded by .some col- 
leges outside the Ivy League, tliey are 
certainly higher than most — and this 
ha.s materially contributed to lessen- 
ing the number of oiitsianding foot- 
ball players wlio can gel in. 

There is no ((uestion but that strme 
of the players on this all-Ivy League 
team could star in ai\y league and 
might even make the pros. The otliers 


— remember this is the best of the 
crop — could hold their own any- 
where. If they i)racliced more and 
liad more competition for positions, 
they might do belter than that. 

But whatever the limitations, each 
of the 12 boys expects eventually to 
benefit from an Ivy League educa- 
tion; he has had an unu.sual opportu- 
nity to tlevelop his skills and poise: 
regardless of whether he is a brain or 
just a student who struggles tt) get 
l\v. he ha.s at least been cbullenged to 
think, There are few snap courses in 
the Ivy League. 

Steve Seh<t of I’enn is perhaps the 
only roach in history to have lost a 
good end. a hoy name<l Bill Kesack, 
for a whole year of eligibility becau,se 
the bo.\ flunked nuclear physics. “The 
difference between the I\y League 
and other places.” says Sebt), wim 
was once an assLstant at Michigan 
State, “is that there, when the play- 
ers gel on a bus, they talk football. 
Here when we make a trip the kids 
talk about how to split the al«ini.” 


THE IVY LEAGUE ALL-STARS 



GORDON BATCHELLER Princeton tackle (6 feet 1, 205 pounds) 


.Moolij , inirespwii', shy, HaichelUr 
I'liuld have right otT Nnrth Bv.ich 

in San Francisco i>r <iul of lireenwich \'il- 
lage. lb' wears his hair long ami mams 
the campus dres.sed in u black IcathiT 
jiickei and a pair <>f fil.tck leather biajis, 
At Princeton, yet. 

"The guys call me a htiod," he says, 
"but I don’t care, This is the way I like 
to ilress. .\nd I can’t wear a tie, .My neck 
keeps getting bigger, and none of my 
shirts fit." But Batcheller isn’t really a 
hood at all. maybe not even very heat; 
he’s just a nice bcjy who is dilTerent - 
iind a whale of ti tackle. 

Son of a N'avy captain lAnnapolis, 
class of , Batcheller never played 
football until his junior year in high 
school, had m' colleg»' scholarship otters 
and httrdl.v hoped t<i progress past the 
junior varsity at Princeton. .•\s a maiiiT 
of fact, he tlidn'l even expect to go to 
Princeton. "It was an accident." he says. 
"When I took my college boaril exams 
I wrote down my preferences; t'irginia. 
Michigan, Illinois, (b-orgia 'reeli, B.iti's, 
Rut someone said. ‘You’re entitled t< put 
tiown six schools. Why don’t you try om- 
in thi' lv\’ Leugui-'.’’ So I wmti' dtiwn 
Princeton. It was just a name. When 
I'rimN-ton accepted me evi-ryonc sai<l, 
‘You’d be foolish to pass up thisehanee.' 


■More I han three years later, Batcheller 
isn’t sure whether he likes the idea or not. 
"I view it with mixetl emotions," he says. 
■■It’s a great sch<iol, and all the opportu- 
nities are here. .All the tools. Hut you gel 
out of it what you pul into it, and I have 
a feeling I’ve missed Itio many opportuni- 
ties, 1 run into the.se perverted cycles. 
I’ll stay up until 4 <i'clc)ck in the morning 
and then sleep till ntion. Cut my fla.sse.s. 
1 gue.ss ] have a negative attitude." 

Still, Batcheller has <lone well. Since 
giving up the idea of becoming an engi- 
tiec-r in his sophomore year anti switching 
to economics, his grades have shown a 
sharp rise. .Ami on the football fiehl, 
where he hii-s aiivanced from the ja.vve»*s 
to second string to startioni in three years 
-while gaining more than 2(1 poumls - 
Batcheller has become a demon. He is 
perhaps the most improved football play- 
er in the conference. Two weeks ago in a 
losing gaim- against Yale. BatchclhT was 
named the outstanding lineman on the 
field. 

"I'm happy about Ivy League foot- 
ball," he .says, "because I might m>t have 
been g<iod emmgh to play .some place 
else, but I feel they have gone too far 
with de-empha.si.s. In fact, they have 
made football the whipping boy. What’s 
wrong with holding spring practice'! 
They have fall crew practic*-. don’t they?" 


CHET BOULRIS Harvard halfback (6 feet 1, 1S5 pounds) 


When B'lutrifl gruduatwl fnmi Dffrfii-ld 
Araiii-my, afi«»r beinjc an all-state play- 
er at SprinKlifld, Mass, Teohrical High 
Sehool, 79 eolleges otTerwi him schDlar- 
shijis: all the Rig Ti-n schDols, every one of 
the Ivies, Notre Dame, UCLA. Today, if 
he Wen- oiU' step faster he wouhi be a sun* 
bet for the pros; he has size and power, 
ran pass and punt. But Chet Boulris 
has never be<*n sorry he picked Harvard. 
“What I missed in football," he says, "1 
feel I have more than made up fi>r iu 
other ways," 

Roulris is a tough kid who made good. 
His father is <lead, his mother an<l .sister 
have only modest means and weren’t iii 
favor of Chet's going to ctdiege. .At Har- 
vard, where he receives a scholarship — 
Ivy Is’ugue scholarships are usually has<-(I 
on neetl — Boulris was frequently in trou- 


ble throughout his first two years. He was 
a l)ortlerline .student floundering amidst 
the dt'Diunds of pre-med and athletics; 
he wa.s a rowd.v on the fiehl, sometimes 
a braggart and a wise guy in cias.s. He 
ilidn't have u chip on his shoulder, he 
had the entire board. 

But <luring his junior year a marvelous 
transformation cann* over Boulris, He 
buckled dcBwn to his studies and began to 
tnake good gra<les. He bus developed ex- 
wplional poi.si* and manners, He is seri- 
ous and intense, confident and assured. 

Htjulris wears glasses even when he 
plays football, becau.se childhood scarlet 
b'Ver left him with weak eyes. On kirk- 
olTs he has great ditlicuity picking up 
the hall in Might. But when he gets hohl of 
the thing he's awfully hard to stop. Vale 
discoveri'd that once again on Saturday. 




BOB BOYE Dartmouth guard (5 feet 10, 190 pounds) 


-Married an<i alreaiiy a grailuate sturlent, 
Hoye considers himself neilhi-r u football 
player nor an I\y Leaguer. N’t> one of- 
fered him a scholarshij) when he gradu- 
ated from high school, partly because hi- 
didn't need it, His father is a partner in a 
Wall Street investment house and has a 
seat on the stock exchange. 

".My physical plant is so unimpre.ssive," 
says Hoye, who is an exceptional student 
and often talks this way, "that when my 
father took me down to introduce me to 
the coaches as a freshman, they asked if 
I were a halfback." 

As for being an Ivy Leaguer, Boye feels 
that the expre.ssion today means "a tweed 
bag, a guy who is slereotypeil, an<l I 


don’t want to he that.” There is little 
danger. To Boh Boye there are things 
more important than clothes and clubs — 
or even football. At first h<- wasn't going 
to play at all this year, ami he missed 
several weeks of practice. “But when I 
arrived back at school and saw the guys 
out for football, I just had to play. It 
was an aspect of my life 1 had to fulfill. I'd 
played organized football nine years, and 
there was a compulsion to complete it." 

Boye will have a job on Wall Street, 
too, when he grailuates, and he has no 
worries about his future. But then he 
isn’t the kind to worry, anyway; Bob has 
enough determination and intelligence 
to make out all right wherever he go*-s. 



JOHN SADUSKY Cornell end (S feet 2. 200 pounda) 


To Sailusky, the Ivy League has been 
everything that he hoped -and more. 
Son of a .small corner grocery store pro- 
prietor in Mahanoy City, Pa., he was big 
and aggressive enoug'n to piay foothaii 
anywhere, a tremendous blocker, rough 
on defense. But he was also a lirilliant 
.student, and Cornell's educational oppor- 
tunities attracted him. 

Sadusky dressi s well, is friendly and 
quiet, makes top grades in a demand- 
ing civil engineering curriculum (struc- 


tural design, aerial and route surveying, 
engineering law, geology*. He like.s the 
Ivy I>-ague attitude toward football and 
particularly the attitude at Cornell — 
“always interested, occasionally excited, 
never apathetic.” 

“.At Cornell,” he says, "I don't have 
to sacrifice one thing for the other. Foot- 
ball comes first with me during the sea- 
son, but when it’s over I concentrate 
entirely on my stuilies. I'm an Ivy I>-a- 
guer who just happens to play football." 


JOHN MARCHIANO Penn guard (S leet 2, 200 pounda) 


A dark, intense boy who grew up ift 
South Philadelphia, the .son of a fireman. 
Marchiano alway.s looked upon the Uni- 
versity of Penn.sylvania as a wonderful 
ami important place. He plays football 
because he likes the game, and couhl have 
done the same at a number of other 
sehools. But to him the game has been 
the mi-ans to an end: a Penn scholarship, 
a degret* in civil enginwring and, even- 


tually, after service, graduate work in the 
aircraft .structural field. He was an end in 
his freshman year, a center for tw<i years, 
is miw a tremendous pulling guard. 

"A man plays football here,” he .says, 
"becaust* he wants to play football, not 
because it will tnake him a bi^ man on 
the catnpu.s. Nobody downgradi*s you 
at Penn becau.se .vou play. However, no- 
body makes a fuss about you, either." 



CONTINUED 


JAKE CROUTHAMEL o.r,. 


halfback (S feet 11. 191 pounds) 



Jiikf Cniulhaim-l, in iippi-urancp a kind 
of Ivy Li-iiuuc Huck Finn, isa happy boy. 
Hf lovos to play football and hf is nood 
at it~a titciT on di-fi-nsc, nnf of the best 
all-round halfbacks the Ivy LeuKUc has 
had in years. Thi- pros arc after him to 
try out. He studies hard diplomatic 
relations. Ereat issues, .American thoUKht 
and has the easy grace and assurance of 
a natural athlete whose physical ability 
is backetl up by a good mind. He likes 
Ivy League football as a sport, because 
the competition is keen and the play is 
rough. “Maybe it doesn’t measure up in 
ruggedni’ss and personnel to some of the 


other conferences," he says, "but yt>u 
always know, afterwards, tha' you’ve 
been in a f«>othall game." Jake Croulha- 
mel has a beef, however. 

"1 have a scholarship based <]n need," 
says Jake, whose father is a foreman in 
a I’erkasie. I'a. garment plant and ha.® 
made sacrifices to send his son and a 
ilaughter to college, “Yet every year ex- 
cept this one it’s l>een cut.” He believes 
the Tvie-s shtiuld relax the rules, allow 
spring training, let the players compete 
in poslsea.son games if they are given the 
ehance. "Kill the Ivy League c<tde for- 
bids participation, and this I resent." 


PAUL CHOQUETTE Brown fullback (6 feet, 205 pounds) 


Paul Choquette is a Catholic and the 
bruising kintl of fullback who will run 
over you: his mother was a Gilbane from 
Providence anti the sister of twrj former 
stars at Brtjwn. S<3 Paul had a hard time 
in choosing between Notre Dame and 
Brown, cttmpletely ignoring <jfTers from 
LSI' — which invited him down for .Mardi 
Gras- and 30 other schools. He picked 
N’otn- Dame but injured his buck before 
enndling and then, afraid he would never 
be able to play football, deridetl instead 
to go to Brown, The decision has made 
Brown very happy. 

Brown has been gtmd for Chntiuctte, 


tocj, although Paul’s fath(*r, a chemical 
engineer out of MIT, htis hail to foot the 
bill. Only occasionally now does Cho- 
(|uelte regret that he ditlti’t get a crack at 
playing for the big team in South Bend. 

Choquette does not consider himself 
an Ivy League type, despite his smi>olh 
clothes, his obvious poise and member- 
ship in a handful of clubs. He wants 
to be a lawyer and probably will: he 
is an outstanding student, one of five 
Brown untlergratluales recommemled for 
a Uhodi'S scholarship. The only irritant in 
his life is that Brown does not always 
show universal enthusiasm for football. 




BILL GUNDY Dartmouth quarterback (6 feet 1. 191 pounds) 


A big, blond, haniLsome pnitotype of the 
Ivy Leaguer, Bill Gundy is an enigma. 
terrific passer, he doubts that he is good 
enough for the pros. Warm tiiid well-liked, 
he doubts that other students are im* 
pressetl because he is a successful athlete. 
He sometimes lacks confulence in what he 
doe> atid Wonders if hi' h y League back- 
groun<l will really help him ftml a job. 
Bill the truth is that ii<' one worries about 
Bill Gundy but Bill Gumly. 

Although his father is a prospering 
Kye. N.Y. pediatrician. Gundy works 
to helji pay his way throtigh school. "I 
can’t qualify for a scholarship because of 


need," he say.s, "bul I have an older 
brother in med school and a younger 
brother at Dartmouth. I feel a iluty to 
make part of my expenses." 

So Gundy peildles santiwiche.s during 
the evening which his wife makes during 
the day. There are also two little Gundys, 
which means that Bill plays football, 
works and raises a family: he also finds 
lime to make a senior honor society while 
carrying a heavy study load i abnormal 
psychology, economic history, advanced 
psychology, great is-sues and belongs to a 
fraternity. It isdilliculi to umierstunti why 
Bill Gundy should be unsure of himself. 


FRED DOELLING P«nn halfback (5 1e«l 11. 185 pounps) 


Fred Doelling conu-s from \'alparaiso. 
In<l.. where his father is a painting con- 
tractor who never went past the )0lh 
grade, but Doi-lling isn’t trying to prove 
anything by going to school in the Ivy 
Ix-ague. lie is having a ball. 

A slick tlresser in narrow lapels, eyelet- 
collar shirts and striped tie.s, this hand- 
some kid from I’enn who lemls the con- 
ference in rushing is taking a predenti.stry 
course but really wants to play pro ball. 
.Although his grades are only slightly 
above C, he doesn’t worry. "1 can do B 


work ill the spring,” hesa.\s, and he prob- 
ably will. He lives at the Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity house, 

Doelling had never heard of Penn un- 
til one of the as.sistanl coaches came nos- 
ing around the Gary a.’ca looking for tal- 
ent and olfered him a chance to go to 
this strange Ivy League school. Now Fred 
is very happy about it all. 

"Football and the Ivy I^-ague have 
given me self-confidence I needed," he 
says. "I use<l to say ‘yup’ and 'nojie.' 
Now I find 1 can talk to people easily." 
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MIKE PYLE Yale center (6 feet 3, 

“I'm a football player,” says Mike Pyle, 
■■wh<t goes to school in the Ivy League." 
And sometimes. Mike admits, he wi.shes 
that he didn't. Ivy I^eague football, lo 
him, has been a big disappointment. 

AniJther heavily rt'cruitcd high school 
star, I’yle came out of football-famous Mew 
Trier in Winnetka, 111 iin<l con-sidered fol- 
lowing his older brother, Palmer, to Mich- 
igan State. His father, a sales manager for 
Kraft Foods, hoped that he might. Mr. 
Pyle iloesn't mind thescholarship-aeconl- 
ing-to-need principle of the Ivies— he can 
afford to pay Mike's way. He just likes 
the Big Ten. But Mike chose Yale be- 
I'ause he believed that he wouldn't be 
missing too much in 'he way of football, 
and that he would have the benefit of a 
superior education. An honor student in 
high school, he still thinks the academic 
choice a wise one; the industrial adminis- 
tration curriculum he follows, a somewhat 
lethal comhinalion of engineering and 
bu.sinc-s.s, tests his mental prowes-s to the 
utmost. In fact, because of football and 
thi- heavy scholastic load, Pyle has time 
enough neither for what he considers 
proper social activities (girls nor sleep. 

"The Ivy Ivcague," he says, "should 
have better teams. If it would only eH.se 



BARNEY BERLINGER P< 

Of the 12, the individual who comes clos- 
est to matching the p<ipular conception 
of an Ivy League ftKitball player is Ber- 
linger, big blond captain of the Penns. 
Son of a Wealthy gear manufacturer who 
was a famous Penn athlete himself, Bar- 
ney Jr. is a g<i<)d paa.s receiver, a tremen- 
dous blocker and the spiritual leader of 
the best team Penn has had since de- 
einphusis set in. And he plays football 
because it is fun. Bi-cause of his father’s 
wealth, Herlinger recidved no scholarship 
to come to Penn, yet he never si'riously 
considered taking one any placi* el.s<-. 

"In my senior year at high school,” he 


215 pounds) 

up on the admission reijuiremenls, then 
the schools wouldn’t have to turn away 
so many good athletes. The main ditfer- 
enoe here is the lack of depth and compe- 
tition. It’s hard to extend yourself when 
you know you're not being pushed for 
your job. We have a number of players 
who c<tuld play anywhere in the country; 
we just don’t have enough of them. I'm 
disappointed with (he de-emphasis at 
Yale, We have the facilities and u great 
coaching staff, but the .school’s policies 
make it difficult to attract outstanding 
talent, 

“Ivy la-ague athletes should have the 
same opportunity as anyone else to play 
in a postseason game. Kvery lime I sign 
the Ivy League code I have an evil ta.ste 
in my mouth. It's just .a sill.v two-page 
document and I don't believe in it, but I 
have to sign it in order to play. I don’t 
think the Ivy League has been fair to the 
athlete," 

But -Mike Pyle likes the wonderful spir- 
it at Yale and believes that here, unlike 
some other Ivy la-ague schools, it is a def- 
inite benefit to play football. "When the 
time comes to go out and look for a job," 
he says. "I think it will be an advan- 
tage t<i have been a Yale football player." 



BOB ASACK Columbia tackle (e feet 3.— 226 pounds) 


sophomore, and only 19 years old, 
Asack may be the bi-.st pm prospect in the 
Ivy I>*ague. He is not the fastest tackle 
around an<l he has a lot to learn, but op- 
posing teams have discovered that this 
big boy from Raynham, Mass, is hard to 
run over: against Columbia, they usually 
go the other way. ".Asack," say.s Gordon 
Batcheiler. "was the first guy this year to 
knock me on my back." Asack had offers 
from a dozen football schools but turned 
them down for the Ivy League — and, one 
day, he may do the same to the pros. 
He appreciati*s the opportunities an Ivy 
la-ague education presents to the son of 
a road gang buss. 

"This cultural background," he says. 


n end (6 feet 3,— 207 pounds) 

sa.vs, "I sat down with Had and we had a 
long talk. He pointed out the advantages 
and disadvantages of Penn, anil the ad- 
vantages came out way ahead." 

Barney dressi-s in solid good taste, 
makes more than adi-quate marks in his 
mechanical engineering course and has a 
job all lined up with his father’s compan.v 
when he graduates. Last summer the Ber- 
lingers went on safari to Africa, and Bar- 
ney’s teammates don’t let him forget 
that. But he remains one of the must pop- 
ular boys on the campus and is vice- 
president of the senior claas. Berlinger is 
a real Ivy I^-aguer. But so are all the rest. 


"makes you aware of the finer things in 
life. I was leaning toward Harvard, but 
my high school grades were only fair. 
Now I'm glad I came to Columbia. It'.*- a 
tremendously liberal school ; you can wear 
what you want— I usually go around in 
T shirts when it’s warm and sweaters the 
rest of the lime — and there's more here in 
the way of entertainment than at most 
Ivy schools. Forty-second Street is only 
15 minutes away. There's no pres.sure to 
win, and my scholarship doesn’t depend 
on my performance each weekend. But 
the main thing is not the football or the 
fun or which school you go to or what you 
study or what you wear. The main thing is 
that Ivy League diploma. It's priceles.H." 



THE AWESOME 
REBIRTH 
OF THE COLTS 


The Baltimore Colts, defending world champions, 
finally came to life against San Francisco in a game 
they had to win. The result was a savage victory 


by TEX MAULE 


W K rippf'd Vtn apart,” saitl Art 
Donovan, a very wide, strong 
man who plays defensive tackle for the 
Baltimore Colts. "Yessir,” he .said 
with a vast satisfaction, “that great 
offense. We ripped it apart.” 

Donovan was sitting, oaklike legs 
sprea<l wide, savoring the savage 45 
14 defeat the Colts had just inflictetl 
on the San Francisco 49ers. As a 
member of the Baltimore defensive 
platoon, the victory was especially 
sweet to him. Most of the criticism of 
the somewhat languid play of the 
Colts this season has been aimed at 
the defenders, who have been vari- 
ously flescribed as loo old, loo fat and 
loo lazy. 'I'hey were none of these 
against the 4}»ers in the game which 
placed Baltimore in a first-place tie 
with the 49ers in the West and which, 
more impt>rtantly, showed that Bal- 
timore still has the ability to be the 
best in football. 

"We were cohesive for the first 
time this season,” Coach Weeb 
Ewbank said. “I can't tell you what 
was wrong before. I.iitle things you 
can't put your finger on. Maybe the 
boys were counting the money they 
made last year. Maybe they thought 
they always had time to win the next 
game. But they were cohesive today. 


An<l hungry. Thai's the dilTerence." 

Whether it was cohe.sion or hunger 
or a combination of the two which 
ignited the Colts, it resulted in an 
awesome explosion. The much-ma- 
ligned Colt defense limited what had 
been regarded as a very strong 49er 
offense to three first downs. They 
did it with no special legerdemain 
but with pure brute strength which 
turned a.side the 49er attack as 
easily a.s a man defending liimself 
against a small child. Y. A. Tittle, 
the balil 49er quarterback, never 
had time to find his receivers, finally 
retired with an injured <-alf after a 
crushing three-man tackle. 

Meanwhile, the Baltimore offense 
was superb. During the dog days, the 
Colts depended heavily on the passing 
of Johnny I’nitas, their ail-pro ijuar- 
terback. Unilas threw as well as ever, 
but the Colt running attack wa.s also 
a big factor, giving Baltimore control 
all afternoon. 

.Mike Sommer, a castoff halfback 
from the Washington Redskins, ac- 
counts in part for the rebirth of the 
Baltimore ground game. When L. (i. 
Dupre was injured several weeks ago, 
it meant that the Colts had no .strong 
outside threat, since they were using 
Lenny Moore as a flanker. Sommer 



DRIVING THROUGH A TYPICAL WIDE MOLE 


took a while to grow accustomed to 
hi.s new duties. He is. like Dupre, a 
quick, fairly fast runner who finds 
daylight well and strikes through it 
intelligently. Unitas used him per- 
fectly to complement the tremendous 
straight-ahead power of Fullback 
Alan Ameche. When the 49er defense 
closed up the middle of tht' line 
against Ameche, Unitas sent him into 
the middle on a fake, then handed 
off to Sommer, who would slide out- 
side the pinching tackles. 

Raymond Berry and Moore broke 
free in the 4f)er secondary time anil 
again against the man-on-man de- 
fense of Abe Woodson and Jerry .Mer- 
tens. Each caught a touchdown pa.ss. 
and. had not Unitas been content to 
.stick with hi.s effective running at- 
tack, might have caught more. 

"We took what we could get from 
them,” 1'nita.s explained later. "We 
went witli what was working.” What 
he got was very likely the Western 
Division championship. The 49ers, 
tired and battered after successive 
losses to the Chicago Bears and the 
Colts, next face the Cleveland 
Browns, and without the service.s of 
Tittle, who.se calf injury will sideline 
him. Then they return to San Fran- 
cisco for u second game with the 


• b. r iO, ivSf 



UNITAS (Ifl) WATCHES 


:ARE0 in 49ER LINE BY PIERCE BLOCKING. COLT FULLBACK ALAN AMECHE GAINS A5 QUARTERBACK 


Colts. Tho Colts havp never had 
much luck in their invasions of the 
Wost Coast — they have lost seven 
strai^jlit in San Franci.sco's Kezar 
Stadium, six of seven attainst the 
Los Angeles Rams — but this .sleepy 
giant appears wide-awake now. And 
wide-awake this is the best team in 
football. 

The team the Colts beat for the 
championship last year provided it- 
self with a much-needed cushion 
against the drive of the Cleveland 
Browns. 'I'he \’ew York (liants, with 
old pro Charlie Conerly back at 
quarterback, beat the Chicago Car- 
dinals :i0 20. getting their first touch- 
down in three games in tlie process. 
The Browns lost a s<iueaker to Pilts- 
l)urgh's perennially late-Iiring Steel- 
ers 21 20. They dro()i)ed into a tie 
with the exuberant Philadelphia Ka- 
gles, who beat Los Angeles 2-‘l 20 with 
a 14-yard field goal, The- Browns 
catch the crippled 40ers Sunday while 
the (liants are playing the Washing- 
ton Redskins, so that the two teams 
should reach their Din'ember 0 meet- 
ing in Yankee Stadium still a game 
apart, with the conference title in tlie 
balance. A Cleveland victory could 
mean a tie in the Last involving the 
Browns, (liants and Kagles, with the 


Browns favored on over-all l)alance. 

^\’hile the Colts and the 49ers are 
tied for first in the West, the Chi- 
cago Bears are lying just off the i)ace, 
a fair long-shot bet to win or tie for 
the conference title. Their remaining 
schedule — the Cardinals, the Steel- 
ers and the Detroit Lions, in that 
order — is probably an easier one than 
either Baltimore or San Francisco 
faces. The Colts meet the Rams, the 
49ers and the Rams, and the 4yers 
have the hardest row of all to hoe. 
They play the Browns, Colts and 
Packers. San Franciscans, just recov- 
ering from the frustration of watch- 
ing the hasel)all Giants die in the 
stretch, may easily find their sorrow 
renewed by the 49ers. 

As often happens in this league of 
evenly matched teams, the confer- 
ence winners will probably be decided 
in the trainers’ room.s. healthy Con- 
erly could win for the Giants, hut if 
his sprained ankle is hurt again, the 
club is through. 'I'he loss of Tittle for 
even one game may spell the end of 
the 49er hopes. The ('oits and the 
Browns are healthy. Baltimore must 
overcome the West Coast jinx, and 
the Browns a more specialized jinx — 
the Giants, who have beaten theni 
four straight times. eno 


X-RAYOF LAST WEEK'S GAMES 

Yds. Yds. Pass 



Pts. 

Rush 

Pass. 

Comp, 

Packers vs. 

21 

186 

150 

12-23 

Redskins 

0 

200 

38 

7-24 

Eagles vs. 

23 

112 

278 

19-38 

Rams 

20 

177 

93 

12-30 

Sleelers vs. 

21 

182 

156 

13-21 

Browns 

20 

126 

261 

17-29 

Bears vs. 

24 

116 

14 

6-18 

Lions 

14 

143 

196 

n 35 

Giants vs. 

30 

118 

268 

12-23 

Cardinals 

20 

96 

0 

6-12 

Colts vs 

45 

271 

168 

12-23 

49ers 

14 

35 

98 

U-17 


LEAGUE STANDINGS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Won 


New York 7 

Philadelphia 6 

Cleveland G 

Pittsburgh 4 

Washington 3 

Chicago Cardinals 2 


Lost Tied Pet. 

Z 0 .778 

3 0 ,667 

3 0 .667 

4 1 .500 

6 0 .333 

7 0 .222 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 
Chicago Bears 
Green Bay 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 


6 3 
6 3 
5 4 
4 5 
2 6 
2 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


.667 

.667 

556 

444 

.250 

.222 




N ovember days on the eastern 
slopes of the Cascades have been 
frosty at the edges but bland in the 
middle, drawing steelhead fishermen 
to such sun-warmed stretches as this 
one on Oregon’s Rogue River for a 
last expedition before the 1969 sea- 
son ends Nov. 80. Here a fine 'iast 


one,” exploding in simlit beads of fly- 
ing water, takes the hook of Don Mc- 
Neil of MedfoYd, Ore., who had boat- 
ed 30 miles through Rogue River rap- 
ids to reach this isolated pool. Hap- 
pily for McNeil and others, though 
the weather won’t be as bland, the 
1960 steelhead season opens Jan. 16. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 


A LAST FINE CATCH 




WONDERFUL WORLD riit.liiiinil 


ANOTHER LAB LEADS THE FIELD 


T hkrk is a continent of difTerence 
between the bay-swept marshes 
of Delaware and the dust -swept des- 
erts of Neva<la. but a fi-year-old black 
Labrador named Spirit Lake Duke 
proved to a nailery of more than lOd 
at the 1959 national held trial stakes 
outside Reno this week that, to a 
champion, geography doesn’t matter. 

Duke, who two years ago won the 
1957 Retriever Champitniship in Do- 
ver, Del., stormed through a tiebl of 
44 of the nation's lop contentlers for 
the biggest of all retriever priae.s to 
recapture the national championship. 
In so doing, he becatne only the third 
dog in the 19-year history of the trials 
to win the trophy more than once, 
thus joining Shed of Arden and King 


Buck in the most select triumvirate 
in retrieverdom. 

For Duke, owned by Mrs. (leorge 
Murnane of Syos.set. N'.Y., the path 
to victory was a.s dillicull a challenge 
as the rugged thornhush country of 
this year’s trial grounds, During tlie 
four-<lay running of th<‘ national 
stakes he faced some of the m«)st for- 
midable competition in hi.s four-and- 
a-half-year career. The dogs he beat 
— .‘16 Labradors, five goUlens and two 
Chesa{;eake.s — were rated the best in 
the country. Among them wa.s last 
year's national champion, N'ilo's I’os- 
.sihility. Each dog ha<l won a mini- 
mum of seven championship ptdnts, 
including at least one first place, in 
major trials this year to tjualify for 


the nationals. .\t the trial each had 
to run a serie.s of 1(1 tests on both land 
and water to be consiflered for the 
jirize. The.se te.sts under normal trial 
conditiotts are exacting. In the rugged 
Nevada terrain they were doubly so. 
for burrs and tliornscut into the dogs’ 
feet and the l>itter scent of sage vied 
sharply with the .scent of birds. 

If the cover was only utRsiuate. the 
cool, clear Reno weather more than 
compensate<l for it. l’nhamj)ered by 
the traditional rain-soaketl cold of 
many retriever trials, the d<»gs ran 
with brisk vigor, and the gallery 
watche<l in comfort. 'I'here is a mood 
which prevails at retriever stakes, 
an<l |>arlicularl.\' at the nationals, 
that is uniiiue. It is a kind of quiet 


2(3 



l'liiiUigriipli» by Horry liiill 


fXfitemeiit, tense and expectant liut 
perfectly controlled and rarely vocal. 
This atmospliere absorbs even tlie 
stranger to retriever circles. N’ornial- 
ly exuberant Reno residents, playing 
host to the nationals ft)r the first 
time, were quick to sense the silent 
concentration of the gallery and, like 
old followers of the sport, softly ap- 
[ilauded spectacular retrieves which 
might otherwise have brought rous- 
ing cheers. 

The fact that the nationals 

were run in Nevada is an indication 
of the growing popularity of field 
trials across the ccmntry. Where two 
decades ago there were few retrievers 
actively hunted afield and even fewer 
trials to test their ability, this year 
there were 144 licensed trials run in 
the U.S. "They never had retriever 
trials on the West Coast before the 
war,” Billy Wunderlick, a top profes- 
sional trainer ami handler recalls, 
■'and places like Montana never heard 


of a retriev'er. The retriever was really 
developed in the Midwest, which was 
a big duc-k hunting spot. But now 
even the fly ways have changed; 
there’s better duck hunting out here 
than hack Hast and in the Midwest.” 

This is only part of tlie story. 
Shorter season.s and reduced game 
limits have also drawn more and more 
dog owners to field trial activities, 
where they have an opportunity to 
work and develop their dogs under 
cunditioiis cumparahle to those expe- 
rienced when actually hunting. 

The Midwest and the East are still 
retriever strongholds, but half a dozen 
western state.s, like Nevada, have in- 
(licaled by their interest and enthusi- 
asm in recent trials that the situation 
may .soon cliange. This increased in- 
terest in field trials on a national 
scale has of course increased compe- 
tition and, with it, the (juality of fiehl 
trial retrievers. The country’s lead- 
ing retriever fanciers such as John 


Olin. Bing (Irunwald, Mrs. Murnane 
and Lewis Greenleaf Jr. devote much 
of their time to improving breeding 
stock and to producing a better all- 
round field dog. 

Today more than ever, a retriever 
who qualifies for the nationals lia.s 
proved himself a champion whether 
or not he eventually wins the trophy. 
Some .5,000 retrievers competed in 
licensed field trials in 10.59 to pnxluce 
the 44 entries in this year’s nationals. 
The dogs represented an aggregate 
of more than a million dollars and 
some 200 tlog-years of training to 
prepare them for this year’s contest. 
“The dog wlio won,” said Judge 
Forest F. P'lashman of Seattle, com- 
menting on Spirit Lake Duke after 
the trial, "really won it. Nobody 
gave him anything. He completed all 
the tests, difficult tests, extremely 
well.” In the opinion of the hushed, 
knowledgeable gallery, the judge tiad 
well described a worthy champion, 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Ultimate Absurdity 

B oxing has had a black-and-blue 
time of it in the 1950s, but the 
ultimate absurdity was reached last 
week when Kew York’s attorney gen- 
eral had to send the state troopers out 
to bring in Cus D’Amato for answers 
to questions the attorney general had 
every right to ask: questions about 
Cus’s custodianship of f'loyd Patter- 
son as heavyweight champion of the 
world; questions that Cus insists he 
has clear and shining answers to. It 
was beneath the D'Amato dignity or 
something to respond to an invitation 
to come in and talk to the attorney 
general; so a subpoena was issued, 
and still no D'Amato; and thus the 
police were called out, and D’Amato 
surrendered. 

Anticlimactically, the New York 
Stale Athletic Commission three days 
later revoked D’.\mato’s license as a 
manager. At the same time it sus- 
pended for three years the match- 
maker’s license of Bill Rosensohn, 
who was in charge of the last heavy- 
weight championship fight. 

In 1960 boxing has no place to go 
but up. 

Hunters Cant Forget 

TsoLATRD by deep marsh and ice- 
covered channels in Lake St. 
Clair, though hardly out of sight of 
Detroit’s skyscrapers, is the island of 

They Said It 


Ste. Anne’s. Refuge for sporting in- 
dustrialists and a duck hunter’s para- 
dise, it became in one short minute 
last week the scene of tragedy. 

Sitting on ammunition boxes be- 
hind a three-foot-high improvised 
shore blind were two duck hunters 
the nation knew: Harlow H. Curtice, 

66, onetime president of General 
Motors, and Harry W. Anderson, 

67. former G.M. vice-president and 
Curtice’s longtime hunting com- 
panion. 

It was a good day by the perverse 
weather standards of duck hunters. 
A 13-mile-an-hour wind gave bite to 
the 17'^ cold, keeping the ducks mov- 
ing beneath the overcast sky. The 
hunters had killed six mallards by 
11:15 that morning when another 
flock swung upwind across the decoys 
from the left. Curtice, sitting on the 
right, sighted on the lead duck, which 
was properly his target. Anderson, 
presumably, would remain sitting like 
Curtice, and fire at the rear of the 
flock. Instead, Anderson inexplicably 
stood and came into Curtice’s line of 
fire. His death focused attention on 
some things that all hunters know or 
are supposed to know. 

The close quarters of duck blinds 
make accidents like this one rare. 
Duck hunting accounts for only 5‘'J 
of shooting accidents and is relative- 
ly hazard-free. Perhaps the secre- 
tary of the National Rifle .Association, 
Frank Daniel, said it beat: "What 


happened is the same thing that hap- 
pens when a man who knows better 
walks out in front of a truck. He just 
forgot.’’ 

Half -ripe Amateur 

11 /TORE AND MORE it becomes appar- 
ent that amateur tennis is nice 
for weekends at the country club but 
not much good for tennis players. 
Tennis fans the world over long ago 
became inured to seeing the cream of 
the amateur crop turn pro, but until 
recently the unpaid champs have held 
back long enough to establish their 
reputation firmly in the amateur lists. 
Now, as Mai Anderson and Ashley 
Cooper proved last year, they’re 
turning pro before they’ve even ma- 
tured as amateurs. 

The latest to be plucked half-ripe 
from the amateur vine by profession- 
al harvester Jake Kramer, according 
to reliable reports, is Alex Olmedo, 
the most exciting and the most er- 
ratic young player on the amateur 
courts. With a Kramer contract for 
$35,000 awaiting his signature, Alex, 
winner and loser of a Davis Cup, 
good enough for Wimbledon but not 
for Forest Hills, has only to make a 
squiggle of his pen to join the ranks of 
the frankly compensated. But that 
gesture alone will not make Alex a 
pro in the sense that Early Wynn, 
Kyle Rote and Pancho Gonzales are 
pros. Professionalism in athletics, in 
the best and proper sense of the word, 
implies a lot more than just being 
paid, and in exchanging a promising 
amateur for an inexperienced pro 
world tennis has gained little but 
another argument for the open game. 

Renaissance in Dominoes 

T^ROM A 19th-floor office in San 
^ p'rancisco’s Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph building la.st Thursday a 
secretary called an insurance compa- 
ny vice-president, a bank officer, a 


SUNNY JIM FITZSIMMONS, 85-ye<tr-ol(l horae trainer, on cancellation of 
the racing card at Aqueduct because of cold weather: "Xothing holkcnd 
the pioneers, bid this i.-oi’l IficiV day." 

WELDON HEALo, SMoic forccasler of Tucson. Arh., predicting the lightest 
snowfall in years in the Sierras: "I wouldn’t dare associate with ardent ski 
fans at present. Lynching would be too good for me." 

YVON ouRELLE, light heavywdght, announcing his retireinenl at .30: "I 
got only two arms, two tegs and a little wee brain, and I’m going to sare it." 
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stPol-tubitiK manufacturer and a re- 
tiro(i Pacific T&T executive. "Your 
re^jular domino jjame will be at the 
'IVansportation Club tomorrow at 
noon.” she reminded each man crisp- 
ly. .\'ot long ago in a San Francisco 
bank a secretary called the Pacific 
Union Club t<j notify her boss of a 
pending boartl meeting. 

“Stall them, somehow,” said the 
banker. "I’m playing dominoes and 
Pm $20 in the hole.” 

.\t a San Francisco golf club the 
membership committee look stock of 
a candidate and was b-ss imj)re.s.sed 
with his low golf handicap than his 
high domino ranking. 

In such a setting, it was not sur- 
pri.sing that a best-seller in San Fran- 
cisco’s bookstore.s la.st week was a 
slim volume who.se matter-of-fact 
title was l)rniiiui>t>i. ()n the shelves 
less than four weeks, d.DOO copies of 
the book had already been sold 'Ut 
$1.50 1 . and. said the gratified pub- 
lisher, David McKay. or<ler.s were 
coming in for more. “It's really fan- 
tastic.” reported a normally com- 
po.se<i observer of llte San Francisco 
scene. “People out here have become 
domino demented. It's a madness, a 
passion. They’re so carried away, 
they’re seeing spots before their 
eyes.” 

Kveii more carried away than most 
itliough still clear of eye) is Poini- 
author, whcxse first name, ap- 
propriately, is Dominic, and whose 
last name i.s Armanino. Dominic .Xr- 



manino, a San Francisco banker as- 
8i.slant vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company I, was horn in 
(tonoa fiO years ago last Saturdaj’, 
came to California when he was 2 an<l 
took up dominoes when he was 50. 
The tlomiiio interest was the result 
of hypertension, for which his dcK'lor 
prescribed mental relaxation. “I got 
into my first game with misgivings,” 
says Dominic, ‘‘because I thought it 
was a kids’ game. Five minutes later, 
though, I hafl learned the rudiments 
ami ! haven't been the same man 
since." 

But while Dominic found domi- 
noes first-class menial therapy, his 
hypertension was little soothe«i by 



MAX BAER PLAYED HIS BIGGEST ROLE WHEN HE KNOCKED OUT CARNERA IN 1034 

NO TOY BALLOONS FOR MAXIE 


T his is .saitl the visitor 

who had been down at .\sbury 
Park. N'.J. watching Max Baer 
train for his light with Primo Car- 
nera. "Xothing about it is real. 
The ocean, the hotel, the blue sky, 
they're painleil scenery for a musi- 
cal comedy in which an actor plays 
the part of a contender for the 
heavyweight championship. I ex- 
pect to see the chorus come ilancing 
on the stage at any minute.” 

In that early, noisy time, the 
chorus was always in the wings of 
.Max’s life, which he fashioned into 
one graml music-hall turn. Never 
at a lo.ss for a few thousand well- 
chosen Broadway-type words. 
Max strutted, mugged, cracked 
wise whether \\rapped in white 
camel's hair at the wheel of hi.s 
Ifi-cylinder Caildy or rapping, 
with his splendid right hand. 
papiiT-mache pillar.s in a gin mill 
or opponents in the ring. 

Max was built like a fighter but 
he wasn’t Infill for fighting. Fight- 
ing is a somber, arduous trade ami 
Max wasn’t cut out for work. “I 
hope he'.s more appreciative of the 
title than I was,” Max said when 


.Jim Braddock beat him. If it 
wasn’t gtxid for a laugh, it wasn’t 
good for Max. “laHten,” he said 
after he was knocked out by Joe 
Louis, “I couldn’t see straight, 1 
thought all Harlem was in there. 
I saw a whole ringful of black <'loud.s 
and this little ray of sunshine just 
couldn’t penetrate them all.” 

He was champion for a year 
after knocking out Camera in 
“I want to end up with a 
little trust fund,” he said then. “I 
don't want to end up with the 
toy balloon concession in some in- 
sane asylum or oilier.” He didn't. 
When Max Baer died of a heart 
attack in Hollywood last week at 
off, he had a monthly annuity of 
$2,2bU. a wife, tliree children ami 
a happy home. 

The amlience .Max always jilayed 
for last saw him three days before 
lie died. He was refereeing the tele- 
vised Zora Folley-Alonzo -Johnson 
figlil in IMioenix. -Just as the show 
went off the air, Max vaulted his 
big frame over the ring ropes ami 
blew a kis.s and .sent a laugh to all 
the living rooms and bars. It was 
a perfect exit. 
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thp chaotic circumstances then sur- 
rounding the game. “The Chinese 
invented dominoes in the 12th cen- 
tury,” says Armanino, “and by the 
time it got to California, the rules 
were anybody’s guess. You couldn’t 
find agreement anywhere. I read one 
pamphlet and ended up worse off 
than when I started. I know of three 
oldtime cronies who dissolved their 
regular lunchecm game when they 
came to an impa.sse on a rule. Friend- 
ships were strained.” 

In the name <if his blood pressure 
and other men’s friendships, Banker 
Armanino decided to write his own 
book on the subject, and five years 
ago sat down to do it. With few prec- 
edents to guide him i all other domino 
books are out of print and lutt much 
help anyway, says Dominic i, he 
engaged a mathematician to figure 
play possibilities and codified a set of 
rules with tlie help of leading experts, 
nearly all of whom are, naturally 
enough, San Franciscans. The result, 
concerned for the most part with the 
so-called San Francisco game, a so- 
phisticated elaboration of the primi- 
tive games of childhood, i.s a handy 
compendium of fundamentals, dia- 
grams, .strattjgics, official rules, od<ls 
tlhere are 98,280 possible hands) and 
a glossary (a dancing girl is any dom- 
ino with a five). Finally, to give his 
book the stamp of authority. Author 
Armanino has renamed the San Fran- 
cisco game the Five-Up game, and 
has had it trademarked. 

For the Man Who, etc. 

TT WAS JUST 100 million years 
ago that some dino.saur or other 
was idly puddling around in the Mes- 
ozoic ooze of South Hadley, Mass., 
leaving his three-toed footprints all 
over the place. And believe it when 
we say that was a lucky day for the 
perplexed Christmas shopper of 19.59. 
Becau.se, for as little as $12, he can 
have one of these footprints, all petri- 
fied and scrubbed clean, sent directly 
to his home. One need only imagine 
the good cheer and dancing about 
when it is spotted under the tree. 

The purveyor of this not -altogether 
pedestrian gift is Carlton S. Nash of 
South Hadley, who has been selling 
dinosaur tracks some 20 years now. 
Mr. Nash gets them from his back- 


yard and can thank his stars there 
weren’t any no-trespassing signs 
warding dinosaurs off his property in 
the old days. So far he and his family 
have sold about 2,000 spoor slab.s 
carved from the .stratified quarry 
'they have bet*n u.sed in front walks, 
patios, fireplaces and the like, and he 
is now at work on the 28th layer of 
prints. “But the .supply may .soon be 
exhausted,” warns Tracker Sash. 
.And anybotly whose shopping list is 
still so many (juestion marks had bet- 
ter get busy. 

’Phere will be some, of course, who 
>*lill cannot .see the Christmas possi- 
bilities of dinosaur tracks. For them 
we can only direct attention, albeit 
reluctantly, to a more contemporary 
.selection of gifts beginning on page 
44 of this is.sue. 

Man from Dubuque 

T TKKN Cakkoi.J. is a spare man with 
* a plentiful beard, an erect back 
and a philosophical bent who walked 
from Dubuque. Iowa to Fairbanks, 
Alaska this summer for “the great 
pleasure of it.” It took Carroll, who 
is 49, five months to cover the 4,100 
miles, but he believes in a moderate 
rate an<l in whiling lime with folk 
along the way. “I didn’t meet a man 
I didn't like or a bad child and I 
didn’t have a blister or a corn." says 
Carroll. “No ache.s, no pains, no a.s- 
pirin: my only problem was dog.s.’' 

Carroll trained for six weeks be- 



lle's pleasant indeed 
And his smile 
Is H Stunner. 

It's hard to believe 
lie'.s a crtiKit 
Country runner. 

— Richard Armoi k 
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fore setting out. He lost 22 pounds 
bicycle riding, swimming, weight 
lifting, boxing, wrestling and rolling 
himself with a rolling pin. “The best 
thing in the world,” says Carroll, “is 
to roll your back with a rolling pin. 
Or have your wife roll it for you.” 

Carroll had .$80 when he left Du- 
buque, pulling a golf cart loaded with 
125 pounds of belongings. He ha<l 
$'24 when he reached Fairbanks, wear- 
ing a pack. He abandoned the golf 
cart in Saskatoon after he burned out 
the bearings and two sel.s of tires. 
Carroll doe.sn'l play golf. "Too much 
walking,” he says. It cost liim 95o 
cash money to cross Wisconsin. $1 .•{<> 
to cross .Minnesota and $1.85 to gel 
through Nortli Dakota. There is 
something about Carroll's mild, 
bearded a.spect. liis sincerity aiul 
corn-pone jokes which makes folk 
.shower him with free hulgings and 
n. als. "I’m not trying to make a 
million dollars but a million friends," 
he says. “Will Rogers said that.” 

Even in New York, which he vis- 
ited the other day an<i whose build- 
ings reminded him of “the l)eautiful 
mountains of Canada, only they have 
windows in them," a cab driver re- 
fused his fare and gave him a pack of 
cigarettes. .Along the Alcan Highway 
where there were no folk, he lived off 
the land, subsisting mainly on berries, 
porcupine hindquarters, phea.sanl, 
wild lettuce, rhubarl), Indian pota- 
toes, bread he baked in a coffee can, 
grayling, trout and "a nice big north- 
ern pike who wa.s moro’n I could eat 
but I wasn’t about to throw him 
back and try to catch a little one." 

Carroll says the first thing people 
a.sk him about his trip is how many 
pairs of hoots he wore out. None, 
says Carroll, and only two pairs of 
heels. “My boots,” he explains, “are 
soled and heeled with tire rultber." 
The next thing people ask him i.s 
whether he saw- any bears. Carroll 
saw heaps of bears, including one he 
met in a raspberry patch. "He wig- 
gled his ears at me,” says Carroll. “I 
said to him, 'Old boy, if you want 
that patch of berries you can have 
it.’ ’’ Carroll was also besieged, but 
unmole.slecl. by howling wolves while 
camping on a sand bar in the Yukon. 
Carroll says the best way to camp is 
to dig a trench in the sand, build a 
fire in it, wait until the fire dies down 


into coals, cover the coals with three 
inches of sand and then lie in the 
trench. “Learned that from the In- 
<iians,” he says. "Xalure's electric 
blanket.” 

C arroll, who managed a movie thea- 
ter in Dubuque, says he’s going to 
return with his wife to Alaska, not 
on foot, to settle. Once, he says, he 
wa.s signing autograph.s up there with 
(lovernor Hill P’gan and doing a bet- 
ter busines.s than the head man. 
“\’ern.” said Egan, "you know, you 
ought to run for governor.” “I'd rath- 
er walk.” said Vern. Carroll doesn't 
have to run or walk. "They've given 
me a lot to build my house on in 
Anchorage,” he says, without won- 
der, "a year’s supply of groceries and 
an acre to build the first Boys’ Club 
of .\merica in .Alaska. ” 

One of the purposes of Carroll’s 
trip was to talk up the Hoys’ Club 
of .America, which he is as strong on 
as walking. ‘T've always wanted to 
do something lor someone,” says Car- 
roll. “What was I put here for? What 
good am I ? I used to ask myself that.” 

By Act of Congress? 

L ike a disek with a whole Thanks- 
' giving turkey all his owm, college 
football has been battening for years, 
and by seemingly inalienable right, 
on the prime use of America’s fall Sat- 
urday afternoons. This year profes- 
sional football, that ol’ interloper, 
has been edging toward Saturday 
with a hungry gleam. 

The first rustle of competition 
came a couple of weeks ago with word 
that the proposed -American Football 
League might play some games on 
Saturday afternoons and, worse yet, 
televise them. The National Collegiate 
Athletic Association turned prompt- 
ly to Tennessee’s sports-watching 
Senator, Estes Kefauver. 

Head of the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, and a Sen- 
ator who knows a monopoly when 
one is pleading before him, Kefauver 
listened sympathetically to the 
NCAA man. .A bill will be introduced, 
he promised, to keep the professionals 
from telecasting on Saturdays within 
75 miles of any locale where a college 
game is being played (unless the col- 
leges concerned give permission and 
get a cut of the TV bundle*!. 



“Tut, lull \ot on Saliirday.'' 


This seemed fine to the NCAA, 
which has its own high-Trendex TV 
shows each Saturday. The founders 
of the -American Football League 
spoke up to say that they had never 
had any real idea of playing on Sat- 
urday afternoons anyway. So there 
the matter seems to stand, at least 
until Senator Kefauver sends along 
his legislation giving college football 
its old inalienable right to Saturday 
afternoons by .Act of Congress. 

When the Senator does get around 
to it. we trust that some of the im- 
plications of the idea will get a good 
old Capitol Hill airing— and we’re 
for college football as much as the 
Senator is. Tariff protection is a fa- 
miliar idea, and farmer protection is 
a familiar idea. It may be that the 
time has come for the welfare state 
to wrap its arms around college foot- 
ball, too, and declare it Congress’ 
chosen instrument for the American 
people on Saturdays. Maybe college 
football can testify to its social and 
moral right to be relieved of onerous 
competition. But we’d like to hear 


the arguments and the testimony at 
a bit of length. 

All-purpose Soyig 

T hey have a song dowm in Chapel 
Hill that is always pretty much on 
everybody’s mind as the University 
of North Carolina prepares to meet 
its old rival, Duke University, each 
Thanksgiving week. At least it was 
on the mind of a Chapel Hill clergy- 
man’s o-year-old daughter last week 
as she and some friends prepared to 
bury her dead chicken. 

Done to death on a highway, the 
poultry pet was laid to rest, w-ith 
ecclesiastical overtones, in a casket 
made of an old shoe box and with 
a prayerbook selection read by the 
only mourner who knew how to read. 
When it came time for the recessional 
hymn, howe%'er, the congregation was 
stumped. But only momentarily. 

Suddenly, as if with one voice, 
they hurst out with the only song 
everybody present knew: Don't Give 
a Damn for Duke i'nirersily. kno 
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POOR SHOW IN MOSCOW 


S ri’PosK, just suppose, that a 
team of Soviet ice hockey players 
billed as the Amateur Champions of 
the U.S.S.R. came to New York for 
a series of matches with our top ama- 
teur teams. Suppose the Russian team 
revealed itself in its first game to be 
totally inept, finally taking irounc- 
ings hy scores astronomical in hockey. 
Now suppose that off the ice the 
Soviet players lounged around the 
lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria making 
whistles and wolf calls at pretty 
American girls and even pinched an 
occasional bottom. What would the 
public reaction be? 

This is (lefmitely not a rigged (jui:?. 
but don’t attempt to answer until 
you liave read this reptirt from Ed- 
mund Stevens, our Moscow corre- 
spondent: 

The Brockton Club hockey team 
arrived in Moscow for a series of 
matches with the top Soviet players. 
Advance publicity had built them up 
as a formidable outfit, the Amateur 
Champions of America. It took only 
10 minutes of play in the first game, 
against the Soviet army team, to 
show that they and their opponents 
just weren't in the same league. 

At the very start the Americans 
landed two pucks in the army team’s 
cage. It was strictly beginners’ luck. 
Thereafter the Soviets took over con- 
trol. and the Brocktonites never had 
a chance. The final score was 12-^1. 

Two days later Krylia Sovietov 
(Soviet Wings), a club organized un- 
der trade-union auspices and rated a 
couple of notches below the army 


team, gave Brockton an even worse 
trouncing: score 17 1. Spectators be- 
gun to mutter: “Is this really the best 
the .Americans have to offer?” . . . 
“They should have stayed home and 
played croquet.” . . . "This isn’t 
hockey, it’s slaughter on ice.” Where- 
as at the first matches the sports pal- 
ace was filled to its 12,000 <-aiiacity, 
at the third match the bleachers were 
less than three-fourths full. 

For a while in their third match, 
against a Soviet all-star team, the 
.Americans manageil to put up a more 
vigorous defense and drew cheers from 
the crowd. Their eff»»rt was so ob- 
vious that one spectator smilingly 
remarked: “Maybe they’re playing 
that way because they’re afraid the 
U.S. won't let them back in.” But 
the final score was a funereal 17 0. 

•An e.xtremely sad sack was Coach 
Rouis Huhamel of the Brockton team. 
Away from the rink he had his hands 
more than full trying to keep some of 
the boys in his lug 17-man stjuad in 
line. He said, ruefully, that you never 
really got to know your players until 
you went on a long trip like this one 
with them, when you discovered that 
some of them were “on the bum." It 
wasn’t simply that the offenders re- 
fused to keep any kind of training but 
that they stayed up all night smok- 
ing, drinking and overeating iDu- 
liamel held “the trots” responsible 
for helping to pile up the adverse 
scores^ so that when they showed 
for practice all they could do was 
yawn. Too many actefl around the 
Hotel Metropole like delegates to a 


barflies’ convention and, as though 
seeking to recoup defeat on the rink 
with exploits of another kind, lounged 
in the lobby, wolf-calling llie ladies 
and making pas.ses at the female 
guests and help in the elevators and 
hallways. Soon the complaints were 
pouring in from those who had had 
their bottoms pinched or skirts rai-sed, 
and after a mortifying session with 
the hotel manager, Coach Duliamel 
warned the offeiulers that unless they 
behaved themselves he would ship 
them out to Copenliageii by first 
available plane. This dire threat 
seemed to have no particular effect. 

Thus Correspondent Stevens. It 
perhajis only remains to note that 
the cultural traffic between llu* I’.S. 
and Moscow, including the exchange 
of sports visits, i.s now beginning to 
resemble a tourist rush in which it 
seems as though anybody who can 
hold a hockey stick or play the har- 
monica can find himself representing 
the United States of .America. Brock- 
l«m’s billing as the "Amateur Cham- 
pions” of the U.S. was based on the 
fact that it won the Amateur Hockey 
Association’s national senior cham- 
pionship in (Ireen Bay, Wis. last 
March. Sending a repre.sentative all- 
star team was out of the ciuestion be- 
cause this month .America’s best hock- 
ey amateurs 'including one Brock- 
ton player who stayed home on that 
account are trying out for the Squaw 
Valley Olympic team. 

The latest cultural travelers to 
Moscow shouUI have stuck to Ma.s- 
sachu.setts. eno 
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Kodak suggests 
a Give ajid lake'" Christmas ! 



Gi\’C Kodak for a iiapjn' Christmas I 

I'll II bruins r;irlv ( :liris(inas iniirnini' — and t)fVfT rntb — 
u Ill'll ymi uivr Kodak nilts th.il sa\ : ■( )|)rn iiir (irsi !" 


Take pictures to sa\e and sliare the fun I 
\\idi Kodak nil'ts, Min'il t.ikr [liriiiri's tlmi krrp llir 
lim in sn.ipshois or color slides. 



pictures — firowuie price! 
Ibownir Si.iriiialir (^aim-r.i \iidi bnili-m 
clcclric rye. licit! case. Il.islioldrr. bulbs, 
ballrrics. Him . . . all lor S45.y5. 


Sparkling color slides. Sii]K rl>h stvli'tl 
I’oin 11 (laiiK'i'a. Ii.inib KcKlak I’oi k<'l 
ri.i.sluildcr, biillis, baiicrii's, lilin. vicvMT 
. . . coiiijilctf oiidii oiiK S'43.y.^. 


Auloniiilif — fur tutor slides. Kodak 
.\uloiiialii' { laiiK'i'a lia.s biiili-in I'lci iric 
etc . . . Compaii. |Kirlal)li' 

KiKlak >1111 Projrunr . iVom $64,511. 


l-.xperl slide team, Kcnl.ik Sii>n<'t 

Sli Claiucrii. Sii|«Tb I 2,H lens; inicr- 
I liaiiipalilc lenses avaiUiblc . . . $l2y.5(l. 

Ktxiak 51H) l*roi<'i tor . . frimi $74. .50. 


.i.VrtMi perfectionists. Kod.ik Ri'iin.i I IK 
('aiiicra: classic niioialiirr wiili / 2 Irn 
. . . $175. Ri'iiii.i MIS C'liinria: r.im;c 
liiidei inini.iiure . . . from $157.50. 


I'or slide enthusiasts. Kmlak Rr iin 
Ilex S (Camera, iutfrcli.mi’cablc Icii 
...liom $199.50. Cavalcade 
.=ilii Pio)ci ior. .,$159.50. 


W en Jfut'K "ff'i 

See Kodak's ' 


'The lid Show' 


•Ilf In:. t''l'"il I 111 . «"'/ <irf lul-lfil In eltiin;f . 1 1 'lmul nnli.i 

' and “The Adi'eiitures of Ozzie and Harriet.' 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 
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THE 

AMERICA'S FINEST MOTORCAR NOW 
ATTAINS ITS MOST LUXURIOUS FORM 




WIk 


\_i_/ (juk'kU realize \ 
cut al>u\c all) other cur 
liiielioii of its clussic lies 


cuter u Lincoln (iontineiitul. vou 


liy it usually is coiisiilereil a 
u America. 'I'lie timeless ilis- 
);ii; the rich materials that )to 
into its a|>[H>iiitmeiits ; the thorough, painstaking care 
with which it is built— these are some of the reasons for 


Lincoln (ioiitinentars ilistinguisheil re|iutalioii. rep- 
utation whicii the magnificent nei\ Mark V is certain 
to make eicii stronger. In.s|)ect this neviest ami tnost 
luMirious of the famous Lincoln ('.onlinenlals at your 
dealer's sofii. Ownership of this automobile is a su- 
premely satisfsiiig exjierience. 




(!7Tg!Jj| 


Easy sledding for ( dirisliiias shoppers ! 
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Gi\'e Ili^am^^alkel■s Cordials in tlioir' holiday-liousf "packs 

Four favorite flavors . . . cltlighiful Creme de MomiIk'. luscious Creme de Cacao, 
delicious IMackberry Flavored Brandy and the popular Anisette . . . all packaged for giv- 
ing, iwitled for enjoyment bv llie makers of the world s finest cordials— I liram Walker. 
ClllMl Dt miNlHl. CRlHltt MWO, MlSmi 60 MOOf; BUWBlRirr tUVOKD BRiHOt.lO PROOT • HlMWiniKlR i SONS, INC.. MONIV lU. 


HIRAM walker's 

CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 



QOLF / Herbert ITarrew Wind 


Home-toivn Boy Makes Good 


The annual Canada Cup matches were held in Melbourne and, 
to the delight of the 50,000 Australians who watched, 
popular Peter Thomson led his two-man team to an easy win 


O N the outskirts of Melbourne, 
close along the eastern shore of 
Port Phillip Bay, lies a stretch of 
land the Australians call “the sand 
licit.” For quite a few decades now, 
foreign golfers visiting this faraway 
continent liave left with the impres- 
sion that the sand belt may well be 
the finest sweep of natural golf coun- 
try in the world, superior even to the 
famous reach of linksland east of 
Edinburgh. 'I'he unique quality of 
the belt is that the sand and black 
soil fuse in an unusual mixture that 
is perfect for growing good golf grass, 
particularly couch grass, a member 
of the Bermuda family that was 
meant to he used for fairways. 

The sand belt is loaded with first- 
class golf courses, nearly two dozen 
of them. One of the best is Itoyal 
Melbourne, and it was there last week 


that the seventh Canada Cup match 
was held and won most fittingly, and 
by the wide margin of 10 shots, by 
the Australian team of Peter Thom- 
son and Kel Nagle. Until late in the 
fourth and final round, when the 
strain he was under began to tell on 
his putting, it looked as if Thomson 
would also carry off individual hon- 
ors for the tournament. He ultimate- 
ly finished deadlocked at 275 with 
Stan Leonard of Canada and lost the 
playoff on the first extra hole when 
he pulled his approach to the left of 
the green and failed to match Leon- 
ard’s par 4. It is a rather bizarre co- 
incidence that hack in 1954, when 
Thomson and Nagle captured the .sec- 
ond Canada Cup match at Laval- 
Sur-le-Lac in Montreal, Leonard won 
the individual trophy. 

Far and away the most important 


part of these international meetings, 
however, is the team match. It is not 
too complicated an affair, really, but 
it always seems a gootl idea to spell 
out how it works, since it produces 
a breed of figure.^ that are .somewhat 
off the regular golf beat and can 
make the scoring sound much more 
mysterious than it actually is. In 
brief, each competing country — there 
were :i(> this year including Indone- 
.sia, a new entry — is represented by 
two professionals, and the country’.s 
final score is the sum of the two play- 
ers’ individual scores for the four 
days of play. For illustrations, in this 
year’s competition Australia’s win- 
ning total of was compounded 
from Thomson's fi7-fi9-68-71 — 275 
and Nagle’s 70-70-76-72—288. 

It is a format that can be exciting, 
for should both players suddenly go 
sour the team can lo.se an awful lot 
of strokes in a hurry. On the second 
day at Royal .Melbourne, to cite a 
not untypical example, the Welsh 
team of Dai Rees and David Thomas, 


CURLY. HAIRED PETER THOMSON HOLDS CLUB HIGH IN TRIUMPH AS HE AND PARTNER KEI- NAGLE WALK ALONG MELBOURNE FAIRWAY 
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GOLF niiilinual 

wi'll up in the running, was in exrpl- 
lent order after !•? holes. Rees was I 
under par and Thoma-s 2 under. On 
the 1-lth, a 452-vard par 4 combin- 
ing a blind drive, a sharp l)rpak lo 
the right and a green tucked l)eliind 
long trap.s, Rees took a six and 'I’hom- 
a.s - seven, and where the Welsh pair 
a l )een under, they were abrupt- 
ly 2 over. “Chyenged the whole shipe 
of their dye's work.” one Australian 
spectator commented. 

However, in this particular edition 
of the Canada Cup, there was not real- 
ly one ntoment when it looked as if 
anyone but .-\ustralia would win. 
On the first day, with N'agle e(jualing 
par with a 7b and Thomson around 
in (57, their RJT gave them a seven- 
shot lead over Canada i Leonard an<l 
Al Balding). South Africa (Gary 
Player and Harold Henning) and 
Wall's, and an eight-shot lead over 
the -American team of Sam Snead and 
Cary .MiddlecofF. On the second 
round, when Nagle added another 7t) 
and 'I'homson a (59, Australia held it.s 
margin over Canada, despite lA*on- 
ard’s brilliant fifi, and picked up one 
more shot on the I’nited States. On 
that fine Australian spring day Snead 
was in great form. Hitting the small, 
resilient British ball a mile and putt- 
ing as he rarely has, even in his tele- 
vision conquests— he one-puUed lb 
of the last 12 greens and holed four 
very long ones— Sam brought in 
a (i.i, his lowest round in an im- 
portant competition in years. 

'riiis might have made a dent 
in the Australians’ lead if Mid- 
dlecoff had managed a fairly 
good round, hut Cary, still 
struggling with his game as he 
had in the Ryder Cup matches, 
threw away a fine start by tak- 
ing 42 shots on the hack side for 
a 7'). It takes some believing, 
but an lS-fo(»ter, which he 
dropped for his par on tile 
12th, was all that .saved Cary 
from a run of six consecutive 
bogeys. Not that bogeys were 
especially hard to come by at 
Royal Melbourne. For the Can- 
ada Cup matches a composite 
course was used — 12 holes from 
the club’s east course and six 
from the west. The best way 
to introduce the quality and 
difficulty of the holes is to men- 
tion that they are tlie work of 
Alister Mackenzie, the extreme- 
ly gifted Scottish golf architect, 
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who built them in the late 1920s 
shortly before he came to the l.’.S. to 
assist Bobby .lones in designing the 
Augusta National. The greens at 
Royai Meli)ourne are Augusta-sized 
and severely trapped, ami llie course 
puts a much sterner premium on ac- 
curate driving than Augusta does. 
Many of the holes are sharply dog- 
legged, and all of them are liordered 
with rough which Is thick with lea 
trees, gums and firs, a nice sample 
of the flora of the bush country. 

To return to tlie progress of the 
Canada Cup play, on the third day. 
when it was now or never for the con- 
tenders. Canaila could make up no 
strokes on Aus ralia and the I'.S. lost 
four more to fall 13 off the pace. Bar- 
ring a CO nplele collapse by Nagle anil 
Thomso.i, which tlie lightness of 
their play on the final day never .sug- 
gested for a second, the only a,spect 
of the team matcli that remained to 
be determined was who would finish 
second. The U.S. finally did. a birdie 
by .Middlecoff on the 17th and one 
by Snead on the l^lh enabling both 
of them to bring it around in 70 and 
to edge Canaila’s total by a shot. 

'I’he solid Australian victory, wit- 
nessed by some 50,000 prideful sup- 
porters over the four days, lends it- 
.self to several .species of analysis. It 
could he argued, for instance, that 
it was Kel Nagle 'hacking Thom- 
son t who made the difTerence by 
outplaying the other "second men” 


iNoiviDUAt VICTOR Stan Ix-onaril of Canada had 
bwn in the 19th hole afitT finishing early, came 
out cheerfully to beat Thomson in one-hole playoff. 



teamed with the four outstanding 
golfers in the field— Balding (back- 
ing Leonard), Middlecoff (hacking 
Snead ' and Henning ' backing Flayer 
Nagle is the current .\u.stralian 
Open and FGA champion and has a 
notable record over the years, hut for 
all that hi.s method of play is utiim- 
pres.sive, and a visiting fireman gels 
the idea that the slri ng that holds his 
swing together might snap at any 
moment. He addresses the hall off 
the toe of the club, and then, as he 
reai'hes out ami places it behind the 
ball, darts quickly into his stroke. He 
pu.shed and hooked u numlicr of tee 
shots and was thin with quite a few 
of his approaches, but whenever it 
looked like he wsls headed for real 
trouble, he invariably settled down 
ami played steadily and well. Nagle 
has a beautiful, smooth putting 
stroke, ami his work on the greens is 
the true glue of his game. 

But the bulk of the credit for the 
Australian triumph should go, to be 
sure, to Feler Thomson who set it up 
with his three sub-par rounds. A com- 
pact and polished stylist who proba- 
bly is the best hitter of the small hall 
in the world today, Thomson ha-s 
been a national liero since 1954, when 
he won the first of his four British 
Opens. In Australia when anyone 
says ‘‘Peter,” you can be reasonably 
sure he is referring to Thomson. 

k'or all of the merit of Iflan Leon- 
ard’s victory in the individual cham- 
pionship— the Canadian war- 
horse has Ijecome a beautiful 
player— it wa.s a pity in a way 
that Peter could not have made 
a clean sweep of the honons. It 
was his wei'k. From a sports 
point of view, Australia is like 
one large home town, ami each 
day of the Canada Cup nearly 
every eye wa.s on Peter, hoping 
that he would rise to the con- 
siderable occasion when Aus- 
tralia was acting as host for 
the first time to a major inter- 
national golf tournament. At 
the presentation ceremonies 
when he was congratulating 
Stan Leonard, I’rime Minister 
Menzies added a very happy 
note the crowd loved when he 
turned to Thomson with a wide 
smile and told him. “I would 
say to you, Peter, what I have 
often said to my political op- 
ponents after an election: ‘You 
shouldn’t feel badly about this, 
for you were beaten by a very 
good man.' ” end 
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SURPRISE LEADING SCORER OF LEAGUE, BRONCO HORVATH OF BRUINS (SECOND FROM LEFT), DEFTLY GUIDES PUCK PAST CAGE 


The beginning of the end 


Those ever-powerful Montreal Canadiens start a 
seven-game spin through the National HocKey 
League which, if successful, could end the 
season just two short months after it began 


S i;vi;n wkeks ago an old man 
who, the records sa\‘, is 38 skated 
onto the ice at Montreal’s Forum. He 
was dressed in the red, royal blue and 
wliite uniform of the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens, who wore playing the Boston 
Bruins in tlie opening game of the 
National Hockey League season for 
both teams. He was the oldest man 
on his team, the oldest man on the 
ice, the oldest man in his league and, 
so far as lux-key fans are concerned, 
the oldest man anywhere. 

At of the first period, with 

the game scoreless, he took a pass 
and— zip! Once again Joseph Henri 
Maurice (The Rocket) Richard had 
scored a goal. At that moment, fur 
the romantics, at feast, the new sea- 
son l)egan. 

This Thursday, November 2fi, tlie 
same Maurice Richard, his 23-year- 


old brother Henri and a cast of 14 
other Canadiens, including that crit- 
ter in concealment. Goalie Jaciiues 
Plante of tlie face mask, begin an 11- 
day seven-game prowl of the league 
wliich could \'ery well sweep them 
away from their five N H L opponents. 

The ('anadiens will play Boston, 
Toronto, Chicago and Now York 
once each and the ambitious second- 
place Detroit Red Wings three times. 
Should these teams in these games 
be unable to stay the Canadiens, then 
the remainder of this 1959 lilt hockey 
season will be nothing ljut monoto- 
nously familiar. 

The Canadiens, who last year won 
an unprecedented fourth consecutive 
Stanley Cup, scooted through 1.3 
games without defeat and increased 
their league lead to six points be- 
fore they went a-prowling. They even 


seemed a trifle sharper than they were 
last year when tliey made such easy 
work of the 70-game scliedule by win- 
ning .39, tying 13 and losing only 
18. This year they lost but two of 
their first 20, and their output of 72 
goals was scattered among 10 differ- 
ent skaters, which .sliuuld give you a 
fair idea of their almost bottomless 
deptli. Goalie Jacques Plante sur- 
rendered an average of only 1.85 goal.s 
per game while bis playmates were 
scoring 3.60. 

The principal f>urden of stopping 
the Canadiens in these 11 days rests 
s<juarely on Detroit, for two of their 
three games against the ('anadiens 
will be played on the Red Wing.s’ 
home ice, Olympia Stadium. For 
must teams, playing at home is a de- 
cide<l advantage, but the Canadiens 
have not been beaten in Detroit in 
their last nine outings. The Wings, 
however, are just hitting their best 
stride, and they are hardly the same 
team which finished last a season ago. 
Their goalie. Terry Sawchuk, has re- 
corded three shutouts, and in the last 
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of these, against the New York Ranjt- 
ers, he whisked aside 50 shots. Good 
old Gordie fiowe, now mushing 
through his 14th XHL season, 
punched liome 111 goals and a.ssisted 
on 12 others in tlie first month and a 
half of play: .\lex Delvecchio and 
Norm I'llnian have also played su- 
perbly (seven ami six goals apiecei, 
and Defensemen Hed Kelly and Mar- 
cel I’ronovost are giving Sawchuk 
plenty of assistance in front of the 
Detroit net. 

The surpri.se team last season, the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, are still taking 
themselves (juile seriously this year. 
Coach Punch Imlach set a schedule 
for them at the beginning of the .sea- 


games), even though Bucyk was lost 
to them for two weeks when old man 
Richard checked him into the Bos- 
ton hoards and dislocatefl his right 
shoulder. Bronco Horvath startled 
everyone by becoming the league's 
leading goal-getter. Bronco is a %’ery 
.slow and awkward skater and not too 
ruKge<l a checker. But he’s scoring. 
My, how he’s scoring. He had 17 
goals in his first 20 games, and if he 
were a baseball player they’d l>e .say- 
ing he was 20 games ahead of Babe 
Ruth’s record. Bronco has analyzed 
his unexpected success. 

“I believe,” he said the other day, 
‘‘that if a fellow kee[)s hi.s slmis close 
to the ice he can l)eat any goalie in 
the league. I keep shooting low be- 
cau.se I figure tliat most goalies are 



MONTREAL'S DEPTH IS PERSONIFIED BY 


FOURTH ( "KIDOIE ") LINE OF RALPH BACKSTRO 


son which called for 20 iioints in the 
standings in their first 20 games. Well, 
of their first 19 they won nine get- 
ting ly points I and tied five others 
(adding 5 more points), an<l this pul 
them well ahead of Imlacli’s time- 
table. The Leafs have three good scor- 
ers in George .\rmstrong. Boh Pul- 
ford and Bert (Hmstead, and they 
have gotten exceptional mileage from 
Johnny Wilson isix goals and four 
a.ssists), who is actually functioning 
primarily a.s a spare. 

Tin* strangest team in the league 
lids year is the Boston Bruins. They 
have bounded uj) and «lown, getting 
as high as se<-ond in the standings but 
then losing four in a row and dipping 
to fuurtli. Their “Ukrainian line” of 
Vic Stasiuk, Johnny Bucyk and Bron- 
co Horvath was the highest -scor- 
ing line in the league '.22 goals in 18 


quicker with their hantls than with 
their feet. Naturally, I have a book 
on goalies which tells me their weak- 
nesse.s, but I also know they have a 
book on me. I would say that so far 
this year I've just been in the right 
spot at the right time. I’ve been hit- 
ting the corners. Tlie thing I hope is 
that ev<Ty goaler and every defense- 
man will concentrate on me. If tliey 
do that it'll be just fine, because their 
minds won’t he on the n'.st of the club. 
Hockey is a money game, and if our 
opponents try to stick with me then 
some<»ne else will do the scoring and 
we'll get the money. 

‘‘I said to myself before the sea.son 
begun,” he continued, “that if I got 
20 goals I would Ik* happy and if 1 
got 20 goals Prl be V(?ry happy.” Well, 
he'll probably get 40 goals and that 
shouUl make the good people of 
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Boston slaphappy, to say the least. 

The fifth- and sixth-place teams in 
the league, the Rangers and the Chi- 
cago Black Hawks. Just haven’t been 
able to get themselves untracked. 
New York’s management replaced 
Coach Phil Watson, who had aggra- 
vated a duodena! ulcer on the job. 
with .-Mfie Pike, in hopes that the 
shak<‘Up might get the club going. 
Pike’s first move was to shufile Andy 
Bathgate between wing and center, 
witli the hope of getting a few more 
shots from Andy’s stick. Bathgate, 
who ha«l 40 goals last year, could get 
hut three in his first 17 games. In 
two games under i’ike, Andy poked 
in three goals, and if that continues, 
it could make a big difference to the 
Rangers’ lethargic attack. Wlia-t Pike 



(33), BILL HICKE (31). A8 McDONALO (33)1 


still has to do, however, is improve 
the Rangers’ backchecking, and par- 
ticularly their defense in front of 
the cage. 

The Black Hawks won their o{)en- 
ing game and then couldn’t win an- 
other for five weeks. Rec<*ntly, they 
.showed a little spark, winning a cou- 
ple and tying another. Kddie Idtzen- 
berger, who seemed to be skating 
on sainl early this season, is gelling 
more shots away now, and tliat could 
help the Hawks, who finished third 
last season. 

In any ease Montreal had belter be 
at its best in these 11 days because 
the rest of the league i.s getting a hit 
tired of cutting figure eights while 
Richard and his companions score 
goals. Still, don’t be surprised if the 
Canadiens skate serenely away from 
everyone once again. end 




“ ll f ^f) fill llir It ay li> Sn itzi'i lurul for our li oolloaa jiihrif." 
Mns \clson (.n^r. ilisliiifiuishril innii-ahoiil-Tl . ‘'nml tvi' il 
fill aroiinil llii' ii mid if k r hail to! This rarr hU'/id of 80' i 
rollon and 'Jd' < u oid has a liiMirions rashnirri’ feidinfC. 
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I just discovered how easy 


H E RTZ puts you in 

e I9M. Rm>i t Mr. CntCatO. " ’ 


it is to rent a car from 



Who ever said men were the only ones who rent cars? 


Y ou can ! I can ! All it takes is a phone call 
to Hertz. And Hertz has offices just about 
everywhere. Rates are low ! Hertz pays for 


insurance... Ka.soline and oil (even if you 
buy it on the road)! You can rent a Hertz 
car by the day, week, month or longer. 



the driver’s seat ! 





I HK supreme challenge of the Christmas season 
1 is to find the rare, the unexpected, the most 
ai»propriate gift. To help solve this problem, here is a 
collection of 100 ideas that should win warm welcome 
in a home where sport is loved. Some of them are one- 
of-a-kind — rare sporting books, an Audubon print, a 
collection of anti<iue decoys. Others are not so rare, 
but they can be “just the thing,” and the prices range 
from $5 to $700. 

All the items on these pages were selected and are 
offeretf for the companionahfeness of their character. 
The gift of giving is to fit the person with the gift. 


I>> FRED R. SMITH 
Phulogritplig hy Louige /lii/iI-U'oJ/e 


Hit v<i.K-WMKKi. iiAU by Baker is of pecan wood, has Mi- 
carla top Lord & Taylon. Champagne bucket is 

sterling trophy cup i$700 and glasses are cut crystal ' $12 
dozi-n, both TitTunyi. U i/d Turkry, Mole is Bien second 
edition Audubon print *$180, Old I’rintShopl. Hand-woven 
wool rug has Chine.se running horse motif ($60, Morjikian ). 

INOIAN HORSKS of brass arc authentic ‘‘temple toys,” make 
fine bookends leach $3!), Plummer, Ltd.i. Books are from 
33-volumc set of !9th-cenlury .Ycu' b’/wrli/ig Moijazine, 
leather-bound i$4k.i the set, Ackerman Galleryi. Shealler 
fM-n ($loi has sterling stand ($.'1.5, both TilTany'. Sports- 
man’s stationery may be engraved t(» your order iTilTuny). 

4 OAK-iuHRKi. iiAit with l>rass liinding opens on both sides 
i$22.), Dunhill, Ltd. '. .\uto horn is bulb-type antique i$23, 
Hloomingdale’si. Zebra rug is from Kenya ($200, Maey’si. 
Hand-earved woodccjck is by J. .\hearn ($6.'), .■\bercroinbie 
&. Filch). Quail andirons are solid brass t$l6o pair, Cro.-w- 
niads of Sport 1. Terrac<jttu quail are Italian-made f<ir .Mot- 
tahedeh i$l .j each, W & J Sloanc. Hunting horn is English 
anli(|ue ($50, B. Altman . Old wa.s.sail bowl is carveil of Eng- 
lish lignum vitae i$2.')0, Bloomingdale's). Antique ship’s 
water barrel is brassbound >$40, Brooks Bros.j. Swords are 
French antiques deft $7.'), right $90, Bloomingdale’s'. Fig- 
skin pig is traditional English country footstool i$lIo, B. 
Allman I. Ship’s light and binnacle lamp with compass are 
antique English ($.')0 each, Brooks Bros. ). Floor lamp is of 
old French gun ($100, B. .■Mtmant. Ceramic huntsman by 
.Marilyn Newmark ($190, Crossroads of Sport 1. .Hg //ur.srs, 
(I rid Other Eggayii by Nimrod is rare edition ($20, .Ackerman 
Gallery. The Sport of Our FotherH is by George Stubbs, 
Ben Marshall, Walter Sparrow '$.>0, Ackerman Galh-ryi. 






spoRTiNCi PRIMS, (lid and new, make 
Christmas Ki^ts with a personal charaeler. 
This selection shows (lop lo bottom \ Trol- 
ling Slttllion, an 18fi6 Currier & Ives litho- 
graph I $85, Old Print Shopi; OfirsmaH, a 
contemporary color woodcut by Paul Shaub 
($30, Weyhe Galleryi; Brook Trout Finhitig, 
/Ih Anrioitit Moment, an 1862 Currier & 
Ives lithograph ($450, Old Print Shop); Pin- 
taih Feeditiy and Fighting Pheasants (each 
$10), two Hans Kleiber etchings; Clour 
Qnarleru ($10), a Nat Ixiwell etching, and 


In the Sugar Lol ($18', a Churchill Ettinger 
etching (all at Associated American Artists). 
Top right: Shell Ihinleru by Paul Shaub Is 
a color woodcut ($55, Weyhe Gallery i. Fiuh- 
iiig for Fowl i$20) and (iood Fiuhing ($35> 
are both Antonio Frasconi woodcuts (Weyhe 
Gallery). Citation is a lithograph *by C. W. 
Anderson ($10 1, Hairpin Gate— Giant Slalom 
($18) is a Churchiil Ettinger etching, and 
The Three Grareu ($10' is an etching by 
Luigi Lucioni (all As.sociuted American Art- 
ists). Contemporary prints signed by artists. 


CONTINUED 
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wrcA'iHKR WAi<’iiKRs comc in viirious siZfH 
and guisi-s. Wilfrt'd O. White wind instru- 
ment (jives wind dirc‘ctii>n and speed im dials 
inside house ($rJ2.')0, llanimacher Stiileni- 
nien. Barometer has horse on reramic insert 
Ai)eriToinbie i: Filchi. Salem l)ar<tm- 
eter and ship’s bell clock are brass ' 
Crossroads of Sport i, as is small Salem ship’s 
<iock 1 plus lax, i lanitnaeher Sehlemmer ). 


tiAMiNt; TAitt.K is of teak. Flip top is leak on 
one side, green felt on othc-r Sllio . Chairs 
maieh W & J Sloane'. Chintz has 

hand-printed Kentucky Bred Champions 
design i$o yanl, Gr<'elT >. Snilin'i Ship .Vodf/s 
by R. Morton Nance is one of a limited 
edition of lOtl, leather-covered $40, Acker- 
man (lallery Chessmen are French olive alul 
rosewiaxl 'SUo , board is inlaid iSll, both 
Macy’si. Red leather cartridge cases are for 
playing card-i and cigarettes 

Blooiningdale’s'. Rug is leopardskin ($249, 
Macy’s-i. On table top: Giant cards are Vien- 
nese So. B. Altman . Glass has handpainled 
game birds < $42 dozen, Mark, Fore & Strike, 
Florham Park, N.J. . Golf club stirrer is ster- 
ling $14. -'lO, Tilfanyi. Water goblet comes 
with yacht club Hag and private burgee Ho 
order, 'ntfanyi. Green onyx ashtray has 
jumping-hunter model $45, .\bercrombie 
& Fitch . Cigarette lighter contains Canatla- 
goosf model in Lucite base '$d5. Mark, 
Fore 41: Strike'. Fnglisb .setter is of Royal 
Doulton ceramic l$^5, AltererombU 4: Filch . 







KOH thk htstino sfrr. this Cniwn StafTordshire EnuHsh 
buno china is hand-painted (dinner plate $8, cup and 
sauct*r $5.50, demitasse $5..50, ct)vered dish $10.50, 
creamer $5.50, sugar bowl $10.50: at Plummer, Lld.l. 

,MAi.i..\Ri>-KAMii,v i-ami* ha.s hand-carved ba.se by J. 
Ahearn ($150, Cro.s.sroad.s of Sport). Limoges china is 
decorated with game birds (cofTeemaker $15, saucepan 
$12, ovenproof ca.s.serolo $32..50. place setting $27: May- 
hew). Menaboni songbird plate (rear! comes in sets <if 
ftmr ($-5 the set, Abercrombie & Fitchl. Mahogany ta- 
ble has game-bird tiles ($142.50, Carl V. Schieran: Sako- 
witz, Houston). Woodcock is by J. Ahearn (srr page iS). 

NAl^rK'Ai. TKAV is mahogany, with sailor knots and 
compa-ss rose mounted under gla,ss ($30, Crossroads of 
Sport'. Yacht earthenware is blue and white, has an- 
chor decoration (dinner plates $49 dozen, cup and saucer 
$49 dozen: Plummer, Ltd.). Stoneware mugs are embla- 
zoned with your club and boat burgees ($35 (or six, 
Harnmacher Schlemmer). Gold-rimmed old-fashioned 
and other cocktail gla.s.s(-s have your burgee applied to 
order ($73 p<'r dozen, TilTany). Antique Danish compass 
has green lole ca.se and cover ($28, Bluomingdale’s). 


PKWi KR TANKARO.s are shown n thre<‘ .style.s. Large an- ► 
tique one ha.s two handles, glass bottom ($49.50, Bloom- 
ingdale’s); covered one is modern ($17.50, Dunhill, Ltd.), 
as is the one-handled one at right ($10, I^ord & Taylori. 
Pillow has hand-appli<|uM wood duck, (by Mrs. Marion 
Newton. $12: Cro.s.sroad.s of Sport). Decoys are all one- 
of-a-kind, circa 1900. Merganser (loicer left) is $35: Can- 
ada goo.se $25; curlew on driftwood $35; yellowlegs $55 
(all Stony Point, N.Y. Folk Art Galleryi. Duck lamp 
is pewter ($178, B. Altman). Nautical wcathervane is of 
antiqued copper ($220. B. Altman). French china grey- 
houml is almost life-size, comes from Bavant in N<'rmun- 
dy ($225, Mayhew). Chintz has America's Cup defend- 
ers’ print ($5 a yard, GreefI). Prints are original litho- 
graphs: Off In Die Onion Patch by Raymond Creelmore 
($10) and Tiro Pair by Churchill Ettinger ($25, both 
Associated American ArlisUs). Richard Bishop’s Elekings 
of Walerfoirl «£- Upland Game Birds is a rare edition 
($50, Abercrombie & Fitch). Pewter canape tray ha.s 
raised horse-head design ($20, Black, Starr & Gorham). 
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Wiiiil 1(1 rnllv ;i|i|)i'('('iiiU' a small ciir? (id \ iiiixlialliii;:. Kii^lisli (TarisiiK'ii lane liiiill into lli(‘ 
Vaiixliall tiidn* dl'IlK' lliiims nui.sl AimMir.iiis n*(jirin'. I’aiidramic wiiiilows. \Vniji-ai'(Miii(l ImiiijicM's. 
|)iial visors, (ioiirlcsy lights. Ann n‘sls and asli trays — I'roiil and roar, l•’o||r-door cotiVfiiicrici'. 
And most owimrs rcjforl ’JS to do mih's per j’alloii. Travel li^ld . . . Ind do it riyld. (lo \'aii.\liallinji'. 
Sold and Serviced Ity I’oidi.ic Dealers all Across America. 
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SPORT IN ART 

Lethal gentleman 


P AINTIOD to please the flashy taste of the swells who 
congregated around the Prince of Wales (later 
George IV), John Hoppner’s portrait of “The Gentle- 
man f'ighter" Richard Humphreys is a sort of 18th cen- 
tury pinup. And like today’s Ingemar. Humphreys was 
as lethal as he was handsome. He twice defeated the 
famous Daniel Mendoaa. Hoppner's portrait is of the 
unscathed and still popular Humphreys, before Mendo- 
za exacted revenge and defeated the Gentleman twice. 



Add a sunshine month to winter’s calendar 



Carnaval in Rio! (■;i\cs( prc l cnicn cclcbniiion an\ where 
and onlv 5 business da\s awa\ 1 There are s;iniba bands 
.ind colorful ct>sliimc parades that lill Ihe streets. 
now I Sail 1 eb. IV to sec Carnaval in Rio; f cb. 5 to join the 
height of the celebration in Bahia. 


Cruise to smniucr in South .■inu-rho alon" the 
smouthest, sunniest sea-lanes in the world 
Be your ow n weather man — enjoy two summers a year! 

Wlien freezes anil sneezes take over at home, voii can 
be cruising Icisuiclv lo summer sunsiiine Iselow the 
I ijuator. Two fast new ships can take you thcie and 
back in one short month. 

ss ARCif N I INA and ss BR ASIL iirc all-iicw. till \ irst 
Class with all-outside staterooms; air conditioned, sta- 
bilizcr-ctjuipped. .^l-da\ Cruise fares from 51. Reg- 
ular Season for a voyage four times the distance to 
i urope! Thrift Season minimum SUU). 

Pa\ out of ineomc with Moore-Mc( oi mack's hand\ 
( hargc-a-( rinse Plan. Your Travel Agent li;is del;iits. 

ss BRssil sails Jan. 1^. I cb. 19. (( ainav;il < riiisc) 
ss AKtii MINA sails Teh. 5 (C arnaval C rinse). Mar. 1 1. 




• BAKBAl'OS > 




A feast every dayl rom i he luncheon Smofitus- 
bord on deck, t'ifiy or more choices at ilinner 
. delicacies from all over the world plus v<*uf 
fasoriic dishes prepared lo your order Mid- 
niiihi butfci. too. An cvcclleni wine list. 


Two outdoor pools, ijiicj ,|,;,n a day oul 
from the warm, blue Ixilf Sireani. Junior pool 
has children's play room and Soda- Bar ncarhy 
Bto.id spoils deck vs lopped by a unwjuc and 
smokeless Obsers.iiion.SLNs.iack. 



inilies you can join, watch or ignore com 
pictcly. if you prefer. Dancinj: and entertain 
ment csery evening in the Night Club; wide 
screen films. Language lessons also available 






License to kibitz 


M y customary design for living provides few op- 
portunities to engage in my favorite pastime, kib- 
itzing. In my Sunday afternoon television shows how- 
ever, not only am I cast as a kibitzer, but by the very 
nature of things I am expected to comment on every 
hand instead of maintaining a dignified and, 1 might 
add, difficult silence. 

When the series was filmed I had the fun of watching 
far more hands than are shown on your TV screen. 
There were practice matches before the camera started 
rolling. There were hands played to wile away the time 
when the electricians, stagehands and cameramen were 
performing essential technical chores. And, of course, 
there were the hands played after the show. 

I wish that some of the hands I watched off camera 
had been part of the filmed matches. This one, for ex- 
ample, played by Kay Rhodes with Margaret Wagar, 
the partners who set an alltime record by winning four 
straight National Women’s Pair Championships. 


Both sides vulnerable 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1» PASS P ASS 

34> PASS PASS 

4Y PASS 6+ Pass 

?♦ pass pass pass 

Opening lead: heart queen 


Sitting behind Kay in the South position, I felt that 
she held herself well in check during the auction. Mar- 
garet Wagar, however, had suddenly burst into a grand- 
slam bid with the North hand, despite a spade holding 
that made such an undertaking extremely hazardous. 
I must agree, however, that Margaret’s optimism had 
some points to commend it. When South jumped in 
diamonds and then showed club support North hoped 
that her partner’s holding included no more than one 
spade. If she had two spades there was still the finesse to 
try if the club suit failed to provide a discard. 

Finally there was Margaret’s unanswerable argument : 
“I’m practicing for that $500 grand-slam bonus on TV.” 

West opened the queen of hearts, and when dummy 
was put down I, as kibitzer, figured out my line of play. 
My idea was to win the heart, come off dummy with a 
trump, ruff a low heart with a high diamond in North’s 
hand and continue trumps until the opponents had no 
more. Next, I would cash three top clubs, ending with 
the queen in South’s hand. If the club suit did not split, 
I would take the spade finesse. 

As you will see. I would have been defeated. The 
clubs didn’t split and the spade king was offside. But 
Kay made the hand without the slightest difficulty. 

She came to her hand with a trump and ruffed a 
heart in dummy; then came back with a trump and 
drew another round to exhaust West. Next she led the 
jack of spades. 

When West failed to produce the king, Kay went up 
with dummy’s ace, cashed the ace of clubs and came 
back to her hand with the queen of clubs. Next, she 
cashed her two good trumps and the king of hearts, dis- 
carding the remainder of dummy’s spades. 

East was hooked. He could see that it would be fatal 
to discard a club, so he let go the king of spades and 
hoped that partner would hold the ten-spot. But Kay 
produced that card to win the I2th trick and dummy’s 
high club won the 13th and grand slam. 

After paying my sincere compliments, I asked why 
Kay had chosen her complex line of play instead of the 
comparatively simple one which seeinetl to offer just 
about the same chance of success. 

“Anybody can take a finesse,” Kay answered honest- 
ly. “But just think how good it would have looked on 
the air to make a grand slam via a Vienna Coup.” 

EXTRA TRICK 

The first mention of the fourth suit to be bid by a part- 
nership (in this case. North’s heart bid) can usually be 
read as forcing— even when made at the game level. 
With a real heart suit North would ha%’e bid it over two 
diamonds, instead of her bid of three clubs. end 
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The living is easy in a Triumph TR-3 Grand Touring Model is “grand” but the price. ItcostsSoOOlessthanany 
Model. (Witness this lucky Las Vegas driver. ) comparable sports car . . . gives up to 35 miles per gallon. 



The steel hard top is readily detachable. But so many 
people like its smart looks and year ’round comfort they 
just don’t take it off. Hard top or not, the TR-3’s nimble 
handling and orthopedically designed seats make you 
forget the miles and enjoy the fun of driving. 
Everything about the Triumph TR-3 Grand Touring 


The TR-3 has won 1st in class in countless rallies on both 
sides of the Atlantic. So it’s not surprising it’s America’s 
number one selling sports car. 


The soft life begins at your Triumph dealer. See him 
today for a 
test drive! 


TR-3 

rorssss 52835. 


6 reasons why the TR- 3 is U. S. A.'s « 1 sports car buy : 

1. DISC BRAKES: Standard oqui])metit on front wheels for 
maximum braking efficiency: will not fade, grab or lock. 

2. 1991 re. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; lop .sijewl: 110 miles |)er 
hour: acceleration: 0-.50 in 8 seconds. 

3. GEARBOX: 4-spppd: short throw for easy shifting: heavy <luty 
synch rom(*sh in 2nd. 3rd and top offers ruggi'd.. smooth operation. 


4. FRAME: Rigid “X" type for stability: rust-proofed steel. 

5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type-centrally mountwl; has quick 
release “throw off” action. 

6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTION AI, EXTRAS: Overdri%'e. soft top kit. rear seat, wire 
wheels, wliite wails and others (ask your dealer). 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state — over 700 of them in all. 


xalc Btiil or etiy tuxes sIlKlilly IilKhrr Wrsc >SisiiiUr>l-Trium|ih Motor ('otniwny. Inc ,I>o[jt It-l 102. ]T4>*>ltr'ia<l»«>.Nrw York lU 


'('onvrnit>lcm[Klrl.$2A7.^;Air S. Torts oCKntry. plus i 


Newest 

Triumph 

The economy 
Estate Wagon that 
"pays for itself” 
in a year 





Read how this new British car 
— roomiest in its class — saves 
SI 850 on purchase price and 
operating? costs. 

The new Triumph Kstate Wagon 
praetieally pays for itself with its sav- 
ings. It ('(xsts $1 r>(K) h»ss than the aver- 
age station wagon. And at 40 mpg - 
it cost.s S-ViO a year less to opi*rate. So 
it saves you .SlSaO the first year alone 
...and it’s the "tK'st engineeivd” of all 
t*eon»)my cars, to hoot. 

The Triumph is almost a.s much fun 
to drive as its famous .sports car cousin, 
the Triumph TH-3. It goes well over 
70. crutses at 6.5. It’s unusually quiet, 
and so nimble, it makes a U-turn in 
less than 3 car length.s. 

The new Triumph is only 12 feet 
long. Yet inside, there’s more space 
than in any other car in its class... 
r(K>m to load a quartcr-lon of g<Kxjs. 
The single hack d<K)r make.s loading 
easier. ttK). 

The Triumph was made to grace the 
slaleVa‘Sl homes of England. Its line.^ 
are simple, sujx'rbly understated. And 
the car is fini.shed with the skill fine 
Briti.sh craftsmen are famous for. 

The new cars are at all 700 Triumph 
dealers now. No waiting for delivery, 
i’hone the dealer nearest you. and he’ll 
drive the car to your door for a test. 

Hut don't delay. Discover what fun 
you can have with a Triumph — /oday. 




1960 ESTATE WAGON ONLY (1699* 


•Pori of Knlry. plus slate anil or loi'al faxes. 
White walls extra. .Slichtly higher in West- 
.Sfanilaril-Tritimph Motor (^o.. Int.. 174f> 
Broadway. New S’ork 19. 



JOE PRVKE, (itnqe 


Tip from the 

Vnle Golf ('luh, Viclorin, B.C. 



Hooding the wedge in the rough 

T be ct.VB that has done the moat \o Tevo\uliDnv/.e golf in tine last 25 
years is the wedge. At the same time it seems to have been more 
of a boon for the accomplished players than it has for the poorer players 
for whom it wa.s suppo.sed to eliminate a lot of trouble, loo. For in- 
stance, it was said that the wedge would make it easier for average 
golfers to get out of the rough, hut as often as not they would be just 
as well off going with the old niblick or nine-iron. It is the e.xtra weight 
in the head of the wedge that seems to throw less expert golfers off. 
They have difliculty getting the eluhhead through the shot without 
the face opening on them. 

When you are playing out of the rough you can help the wedge to do 
its stuff if you hood the face, or turn the toe in slightly. This minor 
change in the head's position will counteract the resistance of the tall 
gra.ss. It seems to streamline the head more, and the face goes right 
through without opening. This hooding helps women players especially, 
for they don’t have the same strength men do in forcing the heavy club 
through whatever is growing around the ball in the rough. 

It takes a little practice and it looks wrong to the eye at first, but 
hooding the face of the wedge also facilitates recos'ering from traps 
where the sand is loose. You should also know that hooding the wedge 
on those 25-to-.5()-yar{l pilches from the fairway will send your ball 
in low with a good deal of check or bite on it. 



NEXT TIP: .Jackie Puiuj on the lateral morcmcnl forward 
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FIRST OF TWO PARTS: 



by WILLY SCHAEFFLER 
and MORT LUND 

Drnii hujs hij Hurt Slherman 


T W'i YEARS AGO a dramatic chaiiRe swept throuKh 
American skiiiiR. Willy Schaeffler, Si'Orts Ili.L'.stra- 
TKD'scontril)utingski editor, introduced his modification 
of the new Austrian shorlswing style in these pages 
iNov, 25, 1957 <■/ «<(/.). Thereafter, two out of three 
skiers on the hill were either trying the shortswing or 
talking about it. But the ski teachers who developed 
the Austrian shortswing under Professor Stefan Kruck- 
enhauser did not stop experimenting in 1957. The theory 
and technique of shortswing today has been carried 
further. In collaboration with Kruckenhauser and Friedl 
Wolfgang, Clemens iMikii Hutter, a young Austrian 
Ph.D. currently an instructor at the Sugarbush ski 
area in Vermont), created a new and exciting learning 
techniiiue called SpriinffM-edchi. It employs quick, spring- 
ing jumps to bring skiers more rapidly into shortswing’s 
final stage, ItVdcfjf — which is a series of swiftly con- 
nected shortswing turn.s that marks the accomplished 
recreational skier. Late last winter Willy Schaeffler ex- 
nlored and confirmed the thesis of Spriaigurdeln: that 
leg spring plus countermovement of the upper body 
versus the lower body is the heart of shorUswing. 'I’hen 
Schaeffler set to work expanding and modifying Hut- 
ter’s exercises to meet the needs of American skiers. At 
left, Schaetller demonstrates a basic learning maneuver 
in Sprungwedeln: a Sprung, or abbreviated leap with 
pole held in the hands. It looks startling. It works effec- 
tively. Spriingiredetn, Part 1. begins at right by com- 
manding the skier to hold his poles in both hands while 
he concentrates on the spring and countermovement that 
will lead new and old skiers alike to smoother skiing. 


A 


FAST SPRING 
INTO BETTER 
SHORTSWING 




1,1 flTHArKO Surrmbrr Jll, t»SS> 



M<ir> slowly down fall line in 
the snowplow position, thighs 
nearly pertieal. Knees bend for- 
ward and inward to edge skis. 
Poles are horizontal, waist-hiqh. 


Snowplow ballet: the first step 

Snowplow ballet is a practice maneuver that has several 
purposes. The first is to teach you how the upper body 
swivels in opposition to the lower body as the turn 
progresses. One of the common mistakes in shortswing 
is to bend sideways over the outside ski to make the 
weight-shift, ignoring the counterswivel of the upper 
body that should take place. In snowplow ballet the 
poles are held well out toward the ends and always kept 
parallel to the ground. The arms then swing in an ex- 
aggeration of normal shortswing arm movements. The 

outside shoulder back as long as you hold onto the poles. 
The second purpose of the snowplow ballet is to make 
, you get your weight over the outside ski. Normally, a jab 
of the pole can cover up failure to shift the weight. De- 
prived of your pole as a pivoting device, however, you 
cannot go through a plow ballet turn with too much 
weight on the inside ski. Third, by repeating the ballet 
cycle rapidly, you will learn that the weight shift from 
one leg to another is initiated, not by lifting your weight 
with the pole, but by a straightening of the weighted leg. 


A KO<in as skis turn left some- 
what, start right turn. Pules gwing 
orer left ski, body bends left, l^ft 
knee turns inward to edge left 
ski. Ohjert of ballet eyrie is to 
make possible rapid shifts fnm 
left turn to right turn and back. 


GENTLE SLOPE i« required for practice of 
sniiwplow ballet. Arrow above traces path 
of skier a.s he starts in fall line and then 
makes a left and a right turn. If he shifts 
weight from ski to ski as quickly as he should 
in going from one turn to another, the re- 
sult is a snakelike path, and skier seems 
to be dancing a swift ballet down fall linc- 
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5:p:iUNr.WED£LN fiiiil,iiHr,l 



S''.t/ in IrarrrKf piiKilion, muring ol 
right II iiij}pi‘li>foll linr.jnilrulirld pnrnU 
lei to dotrnhill xki and to the ijrnnnd. 


Tu heijin right turn, uphill xki xlemi- 
lion iilniinil pnrallelinij the uphill ski. 


Sininnrd ski xkids intn the fall line, 
with .<kirr heudinij from miist to put 
almost full weight an the stemmed ski. 


H-../ iiiij toward new Irarerse, inside ski 
mores toward <)**/f<i</r ski to cniilde ski- 
er to finish liini with the skis together. 


■ingbaek almost jHirallrl to 
, and body bends farther 
ill weight on outside ski. 


SI'.CSTS ILLl 
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stem ballet: for steeper terrain 

Stem ballet is practiced as a long sweeping turn on somewhat 
steeper terrain than snowplow ballet. The object is to empha- 
size correct weight shift, correct edging and finishing the turn 
with skis parallel. Stem ballet starts from a traverse. This 
means that the first weight shift is from downhill leg to uphill 
leg and also that all upper-body movement is complete before 
the skis start turning toward the fall line. The weight shift 
from one leg to the other is initiated through an almost invisi- 
ble spring from the weighted leg. Thus, shifting weight and 
stemming in the stem-ballet turn become rapid simultane- 
ous movements that tend to skid the stemmed ski into the fall 
line with almost the full weight of the skier on It. If the weight 
shift is made too slowly the stemmed ski will not skid toward 
the fall line and the turn wilt be hard to start. An even worse 
mistake, made frequently, is failing to put any weight at all 
on the uphill leg when turning from a traverse. The skier who 
puts out a timid stem and then steers himself toward the fall 
line with the weight still on the inside ski will be going too fast 
to shift his weight successfully to the outside ski. The inevi- 
table result is a fall. So much for proper weight shift. Once 
you are in the fall line, gravity will pull you straight down 
the hill unless you dig the inside edge of your outside ski 
into the snow to steer you out of the fall line again. In order 
to make that edge bite deeply, you will see that you have to 
bend the outside knee inirard under you, just as in the snow- 
plow ballet. Edging with the knee from the bent-leg short- 
swing stem position is easy. Skiers who attempt to edge while 
the outside leg is straight will find that the knee does not bend 
inward from this position and the ski consequently does not 
edge. The last lesson to be had from the stem ballet is that 
your turn should end with the skis together, thus giving you 
practice brushing over the snow with skis parallel, as they will 
be in the advanced turns to come. After running with skis in 
parallel position for a while, a quick .straightening of the 
weighted leg followed by an equally quick uphill stem and 
upper body countcrswivel will start you off on your next turn. 



to increuxe bile of fdge of outxide «fci. 
Thi* ruuse* afci fo rttr out o/ /(ill Inic. 


MEOlUM-OnADE SLOPE With flat Tunout is a 
good place to practice stem ballet. Arrow .shows 
skier's path in making single sweeping turn to 
right from a traverse to the left, ending in a 
traverse to the right. Snowplow ballet is per- 
formed close to fall line, but stem ballet goes 
from traverse to traverse. Thus stem ballet 
forces skier to perform fast, .simultaneous coun- 
terrotation and uphill weight shift in order 
to get the skis skidding toward the fall line. 



CONTINUED 
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SPRUNCWEDELN Coiitiliuei 




Step stem: for tighter turns 

In Stop-Stem ballet you lifl your outside ski to the stem position, 
making a quicker weight shift than is possible with the stem bal- 
let. Since you balance on the weighted leg to begin the turn, the 
quick straightening of the weighted leg now becomes more of a 
pronounced spring toward the fall line to approximate the strong 
lift you need to ski parallel. Thus the step stem bridges the gap 
between the stem turn and the parallel turn. Second, during the 
middle ot the step stem you lift the inside ski, thereby eUminating 
any remaining tendency to leave your weight on the inside ski. 
Third, as you bring the inside ski quickly parallel to the outside 
ski at the end of the turn, you provide a momentum for initiat- 
ing the heel push that ends all advanced shortswing turns and 
provides the coiled take-off position for the start of the next turn. 
When you have mastered a single turn (below), go on to connect 
a series of turns more and more closely until your skis trace a 
snakelike path down the slope as they did in the snowplow ballet. 
The tails of the skis will now be skidding out first to one side 
and then the other, with your upper body swiveling over the 
skis to keep you in balance. You are now approaching the action 
of ll'edeln, where the countermovement of the upper body speeds 
the skidding of the skis, making possible ever quicker turns. 
Practiced in this manner, the step-stem ballet should correct 
many would-be wedelers who try to throw the skis toward the 
fall line with a flip of the hip. The step action of the exercise 
emphasizes that the skis in shortswing turns should be moved into 
the fall line through a combination of leg spring and weight shift. 
The hips must never move toward the fall line ahead of the legs 
or the arms. Finally, your movements in the step stem should 
not be jerky: they should be quick, rhythmical and in harmony. 


R'://W turn Ktarin wi//i fkin parallel, 
ekier moritty at SO' angle In Irateme 
line. Upper body bend* down from fht 
waist to put weight on diiwnhill ski. 


Sk ier leanu forward slightly and 
montPulum from swing of inside ski 
in initiate imimrlanf heel-push aelion 
that ends the turn in the trarerse line. 


ROLLING RtOGE Uiith fairly sharp drop-ufT 
is ideal plaiv l«i slarl practice t)f step- 
stem turn. Drnp-fitT acceleraie.s swing of 
skis, makes it p<)s.siblc to initiate hwl 
push earlier. ThU in turn allows you to 
swing through a tighter arc than in the 
previous .stem-turn exercise. When you 
have ma.stered -single stcp-sti-m lurn.s, find 
a smooth, moderate slope and practice 
clo.sely connected step stems so as to ap- 
proximate swing moventenl of the H'rdWii. 
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SPOKTS lU.eSTHATRD .Voi'. 


if>. r 30 . Its» 



«lfj li/J* ^hjVWi/ jtJfjn 

pimiiou- Iiiaide leg gtraighteiis. The 
upper body counlergirirelit and xtartu 
ehift itf ’leighl to the oultfide xki. 


C"i(iiter>tu-irti hrinyn weight onto the 
ouiitide »ki ju.il after the »ki i* net down 
in the Ktem ponition. The iiiuide aki 
carries almost no weight at this point. 


/ Ik fall line, inside ski lifts completely 
off the snow, outside knee bends in- 
ward to increase edging action. This 
causes the skier to reer out of fall line. 


A' skier heads toward new trarerse 
line, inside ski swings gnickly along- 
side the outside ski, then comes to 
rest on snow parallel to the outside ski. 


CONTINUED 


SPORTS ILLLKTRATEO .Vor. mh. 
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SPRUNGWEOELN cnnlinufd 



Sfiii-r iftarts moting (left) at »lighl 
angle to traverite line, then shifla his 
u-eighl ulighlly fonrard to initiate 
heel push (second figure Jnm left). 


Tails of skis lift rapidly off snow in 
short arc toward fall line. Upper body 
sUtrls the eounlerswiveling movement. 


SA'nv 2and fiat and at angle to the fra> 
verse line. Upper body leans quickly 
into hill to maintain skier’s balaiwe. 


Traverse ballet: skis parallel 


The traverse ballet is the first exercise in which you 
make the skis weave back and forth together in short, 
connected turns. Traverse ballet moves across the hill 
rather than down the hill, and the skis never cross the 
fall line. The exercise starts with a heel push while you 
are traversing at relatively slow speed. This puts you in 
a strong position to start the quick, springing lift with 
both skis together that is stressed in the traverse ballet. 
The spring carries the tails of the skis toward the fall 
line. The spring is an exaggeration of the subtle lift 
used in parallel skiing and Wedeln. Overemphasis of the 
leg spring at this stage trains the reflexes for the essen- 
tial springing movements that provide lift. (In the clas- 
sic Wedeln, the lift is often so subtle it pas.ses unno- 
ticed.) Keep the hop uphill a short one. The tails of the 
skis should travel just over the traverse line. During 
the hop you will have to shift weight and counterswivel 
energetically to stay in balance. You land in a bent-leg 
position, skis almost flat. A quick straightening of the 
legs now supplies the minute lift necessary to start the 
tails of the skis sliding downhill. As the skis slide hack to 
the traverse line, the downhill movement of the tails is 
continued without a break and blends into a heel push 
that supplies the take-off platform for the next turn. 


Hf*/ push, initiated by a slight leg 
spring and counlerstrivel of the upper 
body, returns skis to the traverse line. 



A gradual hill is needed for traverse ballet prac- 
tice. Pair of track.s at left above indicates .skis at .slight 
angle to traverse line. Next pair shows po.sition of ski.s 
after initial heel pu.sh has been accomplished, bringing 
skier into traverse line. Third pair indicates position as 
skier lands after lifting tails of skis uphill. Lust pair 
shows how heel push brings skis back into traverse line 
in position for uphill hop that starts cycle over again. 
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hop slarUf with ttkin moriifj at 
1,5 unpU to (rdperiK fi'iir. Body ruux- 
lermn'vfljt aver doirnkill ski, knees bend 
forward so skier can make his sprin'j. 


LARGE MOGUL offers best terrain for hop 
ballet turn. Drop-off on downhill .side of 
mogul reduces amount of spring necessary 
to keep .skis clear of ground until the tail-s 
have moved through 90' arc. For tsmnect- 
ed hop bal'.rt turns, a smooth steep hill 
with 35' slope or more forms good terrain. 




Sk.er’s sprinu swinys tails of skis in 
powerful are iieniss the fall Um. Poles 
and i-pper body snivel in opptisite di- 
rection to are of the tails of the skis. 


In hop ballet the skis are lifted together through the fall line for 
the first time. The exercise puts a final polish on your ability to 
lift <iuickly and accurately. Be sure that you start the turn with 
leg spring. Let the arms and body follow. On steep terrain there is 
a temptation to start the turn by counterswiveiing with the arms 
and upper body, an error which leads to improper edging and a 
probable fall. In this turn you can cut down on the amount of coun- 
terswivel so that the upper body faces downhill during a greater 
part of the turn. Do not abandon the counterswivel altogether, 
however. Expert skiers always oounterswivel when they connect 
turns even though their counterswiveling may be so subtle it is 
hard to spot. The shorter the countermovement, the easier it is to 
connect hop ballet turns. Ultimately you should be able to connect 
turns in such a fashion that you can progress down a steep slope 
close to the fall line at moderate, controlled speeds. The long leap 
of the ballet hop forces you to keep your upper body over your boots 
—essential in negotiating steep terrain. If you let your weight go 
back as you start down a steep pitch, your upper body may not 
catch up to your skis and you are likely to end up out of control. 


Skis land at 90° (i7iyle to take-off po- 
sition. Outside ley bends inward at 
knee to edge ski and prevent tail.* of 
skis from swinging farther downhill. At 
the same time, both knees bend for- 
ward to absorb landing imp<icl, provide 
crouch stance for starting next hop. 


Hop ballet: across the fall line 


SPORTS IU.VKTRATBn Noi'tKlbrr so, ttS9 
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Wedein ballet: smooth turns 


W'edeln ballot is the culmination of Part ^ of the Spr’i i /- 
n^el^ehl learning technique. In ballet •yedeln the lifting 
action and the counterswiveling action you have hwn 
learning are cut down to the n:\inimum necessary to ex- 
ecute a series of smooth, shallow turns. The Wedein 
ballet turn is initiated by a lift so subtle that the skis 
remain on the ground throughout the turn. .\t left be- 
low, the skier is just starting a right turn, lifting to 
swing his skis into the fall line. In the middle, his skis 
are in the fall line. .\t right, the skier has finished his 
counterswivel and e<lged his skis to stop the tails from 
brushing any farther from the fall line. From this po.si- 
tion he will initiate his turn to the left. The path traced 


by the skis will be a snakelike one across the fall line 
similar to that in the snowplow ballet in the first exer- 
cise. Note also that in UVdc/H ballet there is no room for 
old-style rotation-in-the-direction-of-lhe-turn, which is 
sometimes erroneou.sty combined with shortswing tech- 
nique. The hands and upper body in IPcdf/n barely 
have time to counterswivel in one direction before they 
must swing back the other way to balance the .skier 
against the thrust of the skis. 'Counterswivel appears 
slight, becau.se its effect here is to swivel lower body 
and skis.' I..a.st lesson of the exercise is that Wedehi 
on smooth, moderate terrain needs very little or no help 
from the poles, provided the skier uses correct leg spring. 



Sk'ii r romplelni left turn, per- 
pnren Id lift and Ktnrt riij/it turn. 


.■iirinijK llirtiuijh fall line, 
xki” Huierighled but on miow. 


Skier end.ttnrn by edging, and 
rrunrheit to begin the next turn. 



NEXT WEEK: THE POLES 

In Part II of Sprunguedeln, Willy Schaeffler tells you how 
to blend the all-imporUmt action of the poles into the 
weight-shift, leg-spring and counterswivel movements you 
learned in Part I. Result: topflight skiing on any terrain. 


Sfi'KT.H TLLl'.STKATMi .Vor« mh. r J 
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S(«CRlU-OlSI<aE^S COUPANT. HYC. 94 PROOF. OlSTiLUD ORV GiN. OiSTilllO FROM (UlRlCtH GRAIN. 


How to 
flunk math 
and pass 
martinis 


If you have a com])ulsive urire 
to measure maitinis to the decimal 
point— you can he cured. 

It’s not the portion that counts, 
but the potion. Neither a slide rule 
nor a propitious conjunction of 
stars can substitute for Seagram’s 
higher 94 jjroof, <and hence 
glitteringly dryer i spirit. In fact, 
any gin dry-er simjily wouldn't 
pour. Seagram’s is naturally 
mellower, too, for it rested 
in leisurely contemjilation long 
before being bottled. 

Tonight, try a Seagram 
martini. Knjoij, 

SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 

94 PROOF. NO EXTRA COST 


ILl.t'}>TKATEI> 
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BRITAIN’S GOLDEN 


Half a million dollars deep, if entices some 17 million 
Englishmen each meek to try their luck in predicting the fortunes 
of football and gaining a fortune of their oini 


by KMII.V HAHN 


T hk football season — and by foot- 
ball in this ease, in hhiglarul, I 
mean soccer — lasts from August to 
April. On Thursday afternoon every 
week during this time, my gambling 
partner Mr. Harvell, who is also our 
gardener, handyman and chauffeur, 
leaves the ganlen or car or wliatever 
he lias been \v«)rking on. He retires to 
the i)rivacy of his living room. bring.s 
out the pools coupon and a pencil 
and settles down to tlie really impor- 
tant work of the week. Down the left- 
hand side of the coupon — which ha.s 
arrived in the mail before the pre- 
vious weekend — is a column of names 
listing football matches that are to lie 
played off on the coming Salurda.v. 
Each column is arranged with the 
home team’s name on the left and 
the “away,” or visiting, team’s on 
the right. 'I'he rest of the page is ruled 
off l>y horizontal and \'ertical lines, 
so that across the sheet from each 
pair of names runs a row of little 
bo.xes. There are usually o l matche.s 
in the list, but there can be more, 
up to Gfl. Mr. Harvell is trying to 
prophe.sy the results of some of the.se 
matches, e.spccially which ones are 
likely t<j end in a tie or, as the British 
prefer to put it, in a draw. He indi- 
cates hi.s prognostication in each case 
with neatly drawn figures in the ap- 
propriate Ijo.x, working his way down 
the page, but not fillitig in every sin- 
gle space, since the more up-and- 
down lines he fills in, the more it 
costs. He must also make up his mind 
which pool he intends to bet on. Shall 
it be the Penny Points Pool, fore- 


ca.sting M matches— a shilling for 12 
attempts, three bol) for dfi? Or the 
Lit-Plan, covering I fi selections, for .5 
shillings? rif he's got a Wrnons cou- 
pon rather than one from Little- 
woods, the name for that plan is 
\'-I*lan. But the princijjle, and the 
co-st, are the same.i What about a 
perm, short for permutations and 
combinations? All of this must be 
thought out. When he is satisfied he 
])Uts the coupon into the addressed 
envelope that came with it, automat- 
ically reading and mentally replying 
to the boldly printed words over 
which he will ultimately seal the flap: 

H \ \ K YOU — 

• .SICN'KI) YOUK COUPON 

• CHKCKKD FOR CORRKCT PVTU 
MADF. SURF TJIAT ANY I'KRNf EN- 
TRY IS ACCUR-ATK AND COMIM.KTK 

Yes, Mr. Harvell has done all this, 
but he doesn’t yet seal the envelope. 
He must first go to the post office in 
the village and bu\’ a postal order — 
for three and nine, or five, or what- 
ever he feels that he and I should al- 
low for this week’s flutter. This he 
puts in with the coupon, seals it all 
up, stamps the envelope, maiks it and 
comes home, tlreaming just a little 
of how nice it is going to be if he’s 
really managed to hit it on the nose 
this time. 

Mr. Harvell is not greedy. He 
doesn't long for a big win of £200,- 
000. He doesn’t even wish he could 
get £75,000. He and Mrs. Harvell 
would be happy enough with a share 


of £6,000. She explained it to me: 

“We'd buy a house,” she said, 
“ami rent it out until we feel like re- 
tiring, then we'd he able to move in 
ourselves. That woubl be just about 
if. What do you think you'd be do- 
ing with your half?” 

"Six thousami,” I said thought- 
fully. “I'd neefi notice on lhal.” For, 
as I said before, Mr. Harvell ami I 
are partners in this weekly invest- 
ment. I’m afraid it’s a lopsided part- 
nership, because he does all the think- 
ing and figuring. I only pay half the 
exjjenses. Still, I don’t think he feels 
aggrieve<l. because he knows from ex- 
perience how bad I am at making out 
tlie coupon. .\t the beginning he tried 
to give me a fair chance t)f taking my 
turn every other week, and I made 
a mess of it. \owa<lays he does it. 
and keeps me informed on anything 
out of the onlinary, sucdi as an extra- 
special big bet of !R>c insteatl of 55c, 
or a win. Yes, we have hud our lucky 
days. Once we got about a dollar 
apiece, over and aliove expen.ses. An- 
other time we had i?4.5() each, and 
once, believe it or not. we took in 
£Hf) — mure than $150 apiece. 'I'hat 
time, my husband, who had always 
sneered at our preoccupation, looked 
very thoughtful. 

riAOt'^ first thing that strikes a visit- 
_1_ ing American about all this is the 
pipuant fact that it’s legal. There arc 
law.'j against gambling in Britain 
(right miw they are the subject of 
<lebate in I’arliament, occasioned by a 
bill which would overhaul them com- 
pletcly i, but the contention of pools 
champions is that the pools aren’t 
gambling in the legal sense of the 
word but games of skill. Indeed, no- 
body who watches Mr. Harvell with 
his pencil could doubt that he really 
does lavish brain power and technique 
on the task. It is no mere lottery for 
him. No wowser coiihl possibly claim 


POOL 


that it's as pasy as shooting' craps. 
Yet there are still cynic-s who main- 
tain that you’d probably do (]Uite as 
well by shutting your eyes and jab- 
bing blindly at the coupon. These are 
the people who argue that the gov- 
ernment connives at the game for the 
sake of the tax collected by the treas- 
ury from the pools firms — a tidy sum 
of money, as we shall shortly see — 
and that no official would dare fly in 
the face of the populace anyway by 
abolishing the pools, since to do so 
would certainly bring down the gov- 
erriTnent. But then seme peopVe wiW 
say anything. 

It is a fact that most contestants 
are dead serious about their selec- 
tions an<l lake a lot of trouble over 
them, which does not surprise the 
person who first looks at the layout. 
It .seems pretty complicated patje 
7S'. 1 have just opened our weekly 
Littlewoods packet, in which are two 



sm>\ IV «<>viH\si ari- winiu-rs Walter 
and Kathleen Brockwell idler they got 
t;i()6.()2K i$'iTd,hTh '. He wa'* foreman in 
a wine o'llar. she heli>ecl out with dress- 
making. With their -stupendou-s winning.s 
they vacationed on the Riviera ir/y/i/., 
planned new house, invested for children. 
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sets of coupons— one for s«>iulinK in, 
one to keep as a co|)y— a sheet of 
pure advertising and a little red paper 
hook of the rules for the new sea8»>n. 
in compliance witli the I’ool Belting 
Act of 15)54. The hacks of the coupons 
ar<* decorated with f<irms, on which 
one may try the fancier methods of 
betting, with Dickensian names such 
as The Kasier Six. Small-time stuff. 
Tin- Kasier Six— the maximum you 
can 1)01 on that is a pound. Along the 
top of next Saturday's pool are sev- 
eral beaming faces; Littlewoods win- 
ners who won fix-figure divi«lends. 
shown complete with names, partial 
addresses and the amount each one 
got. The text doesn't loll you just 
liow the.se lucky, or perhaps I should 
say skillful, pi-rsons did their betting, 
hut I shouldn't he surprised to hear 
that mast of them <Iid it hy way of 
the treble ehance. 

I’eople like the treble chance- 
average investment, three shillings 
and ninepence — because if you win it 
you do win such a lot. It has been 
known to pay out more than L'yOO,- 
000 in one whack, which was at the 
lime 54' , of the entire pool, a limit 
which has since been reduced to 44' , , 
and you are not likely to be compet- 
ing with any other winner that week. 


All you've got to do to take this mon- 
ey is gues.s the right eight matches to 
<lraw. Kight matches out of 54, or 50 
or 57. have got to en<l in draws, and 
you've got to have gue.s.sed them all in 
advance, very unlikely eventualities 
both of them. But it has happened, 
and when it liappens tlie one who 
guessed right is made. As a pools pub- 
licity man riglitly says. "Any investor 
who hasselecte<l that eight can he as 
ruth* as he likes to his hank manager." 

It may seem like small lieginnings 
— a few shillings out of Kver>'mairs 
pocket — hut in sum they lead at the 
other end It) a truly tremendous iji- 
dustry, which ctmies out ahead even 
after it has paid a , tux. 1 don't 
know exactly how many pools firms 
there are, hut the main one.s num- 
ber half a dozen, and four of these 
are members of the Pools Promoters 
Association and are honest. Kvery 
wwk, according to the law, they an- 
nounce their dividends. Littlewtiotls 
is the largest, and Wrtions a clo.se 
runner-up, lOne intriguing sideline 
on the spirit of competition in Brit- 
ain: a punter [bettorl who wishes to 
send in a perm to Littlewoods but 
happens to have only a Vernons cou- 
pon, or one who has a Littlewoods 
coupon but prefers Vernons, etc., can 
do so provided he makes his inten- 
tions "clear in meaning and capable 


of only one interpretation.” The 
cuckoo’s-<*ggcoupon will he accepted. ' 

The finns are all privately owned 
companie.s. From time* to time the 
Labor Party agilatt*s to nationalize 
the potils, l)ul sucli action has not 
hiH'n taken. It would bean utipopular 
move. If sueli sj)okesmen had their 
way. even though pools winnings are 
tax-free in Britain, there would la* a 
l)ig ^•rilnp in the dividends, for one 
i*annot tleny that pools are a tempt- 
ing source of funds for a hungry trca.s- 
ury. During the past fis<*al year of 
15)58 55). some 17 million pe*t)ple in 
Britain spent about t5)ii enillion on 
the pools. Littlewoods' total alone 
for the year reached a new high of 
more than 4d million, and Shermans. 
A'ernons, Soccer Pools, Cope's, and 
Kmpire Pools have all done propor- 
tionately well. 

Of course an industry of such size 
is not easy to kee|) in order. The pro- 
cedure for hellitjg, as well as for pay- 
ing out. has been carefully cut and 
dried, but it is still complicated. To 
start out, you may write and ask 
some firm to .send you blank coupons, 
or some enterprising firm may have 
picked up your name instead or got 
it from a friend. Once you are on the 
list the coupons start coming in auto- 
matically. Drawing them up is the 



SNl’(i IN HIS DKiS wilh hi.s (log Susii*. Kmily Hiihn’s 
partm-r. D*n HarwU. figures out coupon for coming week. Mi.s.s 
Hahn hcrsi'lf, iiflcr a few tries, decided to leave this part of 
job to him and slick to writing. Best-known for hi‘r !irtirle.s and 


books on China tChinn to Me, The Smm'j .Sfx/erM, Chumg K'ni- 
i^hrk>, she won now acclaim thrw years ago with Ihaminid, the 
story of the great South African mines. She now lives in Kng- 
land with her husband. Charles Boxer, and their two daughters. 


SPOHTH ll.l.l'HTRATRn Siiri mhrr til 
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BUY BAN-LON SOCKS by Xttt^mVOVCtt* 

TRY th ese style-right fluffy-light one-size socks and see 
WHY men prefer them. 

AVAILABLE IN A VARIETY OF PATTERNS AND COLORS— $1.00. 



kki:i;mas<>mo «»k I'odi-s is sh'iwn in this photuKraph, takfn in Mi(l<lle.sl)ri)ui;h. of 
iwu girls anti an tild man comparing notes as they decide un their weekly choices. 


HKITAIN’S (JOl.DKN POOL r-oiPiood 

firms’ headache: tliey must keep their 
lists cif matches up to tlate. yet still 
get them out in time. ' When a match 
is not started or is not fdayed, owing 
to some circumstance such as had 
weather, it is considered void. There 
are other rules to take care of over- 
time playing, last-minute change of 
venue and so on.' 

Once they’ve got their coupons, 
eager heavers may fill them in well 
ahead of lime and pop them straiglit 
hack to the firm, hut most people 
like to sit and lliirik awhile. Mr. Hur- 
vell is one of these. He doe.sn't post 
our coupon until Thursday evening 
or even Friday morning. .As hmg as it 
gets in before 4 o'clock Saturday aft- 
ernoon— kickitig-ofT time is either 
l2;d() or d p.m. — it's safe. So. although 
a few relurn.s begin trickling in on 
.Monday, the receiving depart menl at 
a place like Littlewoods isn’t really 
busy until the triekle swells during the 
next few <lays. Friday i.s craxy, and 
Saturday is worse, until the closing- 
{lown moment of 4 o’clock, when 
everything shuts down tigliter than 
a clam. 

All that mail, of course, puls a con- 
siderable burden on the national post 
ofbce .system, and (juestions are some- 
times a.ske<l in the House of (’ommons 
as to wliy the general public shiiuhi 
lie expected to bear the expense of a 
private game. To stifle criticism the 
biggest firms have wiirked out a meth- 
od of sending their own vans to the 


post office to collect the pools mail. 
Sack after sack of the little envelope's 
is unload»‘d at li»*a<l(|uarters. At Lit- 
tlewoods each envelope as it enters 
the building is stamped by a machine 
which embosses anrl pierces every- 
thing in it witli a secret code — a code 
that is changed at irregular intervals, 
'rhree more code markings are made 
on the coupon a.s it progre.sse.s. and 
every paper is also microfilmed, a tre- 
mendous task considering how many 
bits of paper come in every day, hut 
it pays off on contested claims. The 
firms work on tlie sound as,sumption 
that ea«‘h <’ouiion is a jiotentially val- 
uable document, and it is treated as 
such. 

Littlewoods employ.s 10,00(1 girls 
whose work is divided into two sec- 
tions, sorting the coupons before tlie 
mutches are jilayed and checking 
them afterwards. Eacli action is us 
methodical as the firm can make it. 
Envelopes are slit and dealt out ac- 
ct)rding to the number stamjied on 
eacli. The girls take <iul coupon and 
postal order. 'I'he postal orders are 
sent off separately: at her desk the 
girl unfolds the coupon and looks it 
over and puts it in its proper pile. 
Then the coupons are strung like so 
many beads on a string, packed in 
sacks and put away in a strong room 
until the matches have been played 
off on Saturday afternoon, after which 
they are brought out again — on Mon- 
day morning— and checked against 
ri'sults. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED 

EXCELLENCE 

BASED ON RESEARCH 

BURGESS ftathllghi be’tcrid 0'« Uok* 

proof, ond cktern* preloc'fd >0 

give you lorrg, deperidoble service you con 
count on! Every cell it fully gworarr'eed ogoinif 
flashlight damage. 



BURGESS Kadm-tUfliti 

ore co"5! on-c re t f. Super-powered 4-voll bat- 
long 01 eld-fothioned loniern bottenet, 


1^culayi4l^ 



Atk Your Dealer for BURGESS 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

FREEPORT. ILL. • NIAGARA FALLS. CANADA 


Sf(>HT.« II.I.I-.UTKATet) .V«r-> mf,r r SH, t9.'.9 



the man’s fragrance 
for around-the-clock distinction 

shave lotion or cologne. $2so 

BLACK WATCH 

created for men by 

PRINCE MATCHABELLI 
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The firms take extraordinary pre- 
cautions against losing these bits of 
paper. N'ow and then one may slifi 
down behind a desk, or fall on the 
floor under a piece of furniture. Ev- 
ery day the mailbag.s are thoroughly 
searche<l. all envelopes are cut and 
opened out completely and the build- 
ing is searched, after hours, three 
times — tlesks. drawers, spaces behind 
furniture, and floors. All furniture is 
shifted. Wastebaskets are very su.s- 
pect. so wastepaper makes a slow exit 
by conveyor belt, and is scrutinized 
all along the way for fear a stray cou- 
pon, or even the torn bit of a coupon, 
might escape. If some punter claims 
a big win and the c<tU|)on hasn’t 
turned up, a iremendou.s general 
search is instituted. To date iio one 
has proved, in the end, that he lost 
out on a big win in this manner. Once 
about four years ago a man claimed 
to have won L’fi.OOl) on the treble 
chance with a LittU’Woofl.s coupon. 
He was able to produce his copy anil 


the counterfoil of the postal order, and 
the investigators felt it was a genuine 
claim, yet the coupon certainly had 
not turned up at Littlewoods. Later it 
did arrive, with a few others which 
had been sent by post oflice mi.siake to 
the continent instead of Liverpool, 
and the firm paid up. They could 
have argued that they were not liable, 
hut they thought of the bad publicity 
anil did the handsome thing. 

B p; tragedies, then, are very few, 
hut small mishaps are fairly com- 
mon, as when a girl fails to spot a win 
of a few shillings or a pound or so. 
Partly because of this po.ssihility, ded- 
icated pools {ila.vers like to check their 
copy coupons with the radio or televi- 
sion reports on football matche.s that 
come through late on Saturday. Mr. 
Marvell doe.s it regularly. So do I. but 
only occasionally, because I am a 
womati who finds eveti bingo taxing 
and car. just barely manage to watch 
the end of a hor.se race. On that great 
ilay when we win the ULi.OOO, there- 
fore, it will he Mr. Marvell who realizes 
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it first, {ic will he riKiit ‘>n lli«’ spot. 
r«*acly to .send in liis claim hy tele- 
j'rnm. 'I’he pools ptsiple make a point 
of retniiidiiiK you that you can tele- 
fihoneyour wire from anywhere. i 'Die- 
oretically. it's unnecessary to chei-k 
for yourself or to make a claim, since 
the Kiris are .supposed to spot it any- 
way. and the authorities then let y«)U 
ktiow the happy tiiUuKs. ‘‘But it 
makes it easier for everyhorly if you 
do,” a<lmiis the firm. 

A Littlewoods booklet descrilies the 
checkiuK: “With lier coupons each kiH 
Kets a markiiiK sheet. It has been 
jiriiiteil duriiiK the weekenti and is ex- 
actly the same size as tlie pool to be 
marked. By holdiiig the car<i. with 
the correct l-l3-x marked down the 
side, aKainst the coupon the Kiris can 
see at a Kiance if your coupon fails to 
(pialify for a win. Special cards are 
available for left-han<le<i sirls. Wliih- 
the markiiiK is K<>ii’K <>u there is no 
talking. The music-while-you-work 
loudspeakers are .silent. Kvery few 
yards is a security man. W'alchinK 
each group of clieckers is a supervisor. 

“Speed plu.s accuracy is the aim. 


.-\nd some of the girls can check as 
many as l.OdO coupons a day. If you 
have made a correct forecast, your 
coupon is torn from the string tying 
it to the others and handed to a super- 
visor. Later it will be checked again. 

“Xaturally, every girl hopes to 
mark a fortune-winning coupon. As 
.soon as any big winner is discovered, 
up goes her hand and over comes the 
supervisor. 'Phe coupttn is e.xtracted 
and a duplicate left in its place. 'I'lie 
origitial goes to the claims depart- 
ment. If your telegram claiming a 
\xin arrives before your coupon has 
been checked, the pools can find your 
entry form among all the other mil- 
lions within five minutes and pass it 
through to 'claims.' 

‘‘Kvery big winner is visited. In 
fairness to the losers, the pools firms 
want to ensure that every winning 
entry is valid. . . . All this happens 
on Monday. If everything is in order 
another security man will reiurn on 
Wednesday with t lie winner'seheque.” 

One of the popular dailies lias gone 
into mure detail as to the security: 
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We now have ovoilable 375 
of the FINEST OUTDOOR SWEATERS 
in the World 

Tlirsc fiaiidknit COVVICUAN 
SWEATEKS arc made by a small 
group of Indi.in women knillcrs on 
Vancouver Island. British Columbia. 
They shear their own wool frnm si'c- 
I'iiilly selected sheep . . - hand card and 
spin the wdo! themselves into luxuri- 
ous yarn that i« u<ied to make these 
OklGlNAL bulky knit sweaters, All 
natiir.al lanolin oils .ire m tained. These 
Cowichan Indian Sweaters will shed 
rain or snow all day, Each sweater is 
different and unique in design. 

Our Trader has collected H75 of 
wh.Tt we lii nestly believe to he the 
linest hanilknit sweaters ever made. 
\Vc arc ottering them for sale to our 
mail order customers. They will wear 
a lifetime and they are avail.ihle no 
place else. 

Tliese Cow ichan Cardigans arc he.iu- 
tifiilly knit with collars and liave life- 
time full-length zippers. Wonderful 
for outdoor we.nr, including fishing, 
skiing, golfing, hoating, Iiunting. 



CHRISTMAS OEIIVERV GUARANTIED 

Stnii for owr froo 72-009* color eotolog 
containiit 9 finosi sportiwoor and hunting 
•^uipmont of oxcImWo doslgn. 


If you do not believe fliii is the finest 
sweater you hove ever vrorn^ol any 
price— we will gladly refund your money. 

Norm Thompson “'/j 

1805 N.W. Thurman • Portland 9, Oregon 
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EQUAL TO THOSE SERVED AT 
WORLD-FAMOUS BARS 

Make them the quick, easy way 
with Holland House Manhat- 
tan Mix. Just add your favorite 
brand of whiskey to 
Holland House 
Manhattan Mix and you’ll serve 
1 ^ perfect Manhaiians every time. 



Other popular lluMand ITouse 
Cocktail Mixes: Dry %fartint, 
Daiquiri. Whiskey Sour. Tom 
Collins, Old Fashioned, ftronx, 
Side Car, Quinine Tonic and 
Gimlet • 

HOLLAND HOUSE 

MANHATTAN MIX 

Full pint -enough for 32 cocktails 

M'uhih hitihcr III Southern 
A Western Stjtcv. 


At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores. 
Write for free cocktail and canape recipes! 
Holland House Sales Ca.. Weodside 77, N. Y. 
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HIGH IttmSHINC 

flURAIION T*STt , 

1^. - - J 


The“StatesrtiaR" Pendant 
btromcicc by Taylor com- 
pliments the good taste of 
the giver. Combines tra- 
ditional charm with accuracy, 
reliabiixy. Solid mahogany 
case with polished brass trim, 
relative humidity indicator 
and recessed chcrmoineicr. 
I»2496, $25.00. Taylor 
Instrument Companies. 
Rochester, .Vcw Vork and 
Toronto, Ontario- 



1st cigarette to 
give you both 
high filtration & 
refreshing taste 





RItl'I'AlN’S COLDKN PDfU. rotiftHiterf 

“First of all thp investigation bureau 
.stufly your winning coupon. Tliey 
check that it has gone through the 
system of code-stamping. They gel 
hold of all the back copies of your in- 
vestments they can find. They study 
what your system has be<*n: whether 
you have suddenly changed it: wheth- 
er you have altered your inve.stment; 
whether you have suddenly started 
pfisting your coupon late in the week. 
T’hey are looking for funny busines.s.'’ 

This security is an essential part of 
the proceedings. So much money is 
involved that a firm can’t be too 
careful. 

Everything must be checked, in- 
cluding receipt of the postal orders. 
Front time to time in the old days, a 
girl would filch one of the enclosures. 
She doesn’t get much chance to do it 
nowadays: her petty crime is almost 
sure to be exposed in the search for 
bigger game. Security officers— Little- 
woods wa.s employing IfiS of them at 
the last count, most of them ex-police- 
men — keep an eye on things in general, 
and spring fretjuenl surprise checks 
on the staff, for it is one of the favor- 
ite dreams of racketeers to trick the 
pools, and even otherwise respectalile 
people have attempted To work a 
change on the system, t^xperience has 
taught the firms most of their meth- 
ods. An attack from the inside, l>ased 
on a partnership between the bettor 
and some checker, is presumably 
prevented by unexpected swoops, 
searches that are constantly made 
of checkers' clothing and handbags, 
as well as those of people working on 
the machines and in the canteens. 
Xobody is allowed into a Littlewoods 
building on Saturday after kickoff 
time. Nobody inside can go out and 
then return. No telephone calls are ac- 
cepted. No one indoors can sneak out 
to his car in the parking lot to listen 
to scores on the radio. 

As for outside methods, it seems 
unlikely that the most determined 
crook could suborn a large number 
of football teams and bribe them to 
throw the games all in one Saturday 
afternoon. Less ambitious attempts, 
such as sending in coupons with false 
postmarks 'they’ve got to come by 
mail I. are made every week, but they 
aren’t successful. Somebody <lid near- 
ly manage once to do something like 
that: I c disguised himself as a post- 
man and slipped an envelope, falsely 
postmarked, in through the crack of 
a window, hut it didn’t work, and 


now there simply aren’t any cracks 
at Littlewoods where a man could 
push an envelope in. The unofficial 
openings are wired. 

All in all, it seems simpler just to 
fill in your coupon, the legal w ay, and 
take your chances and get your kicks 
like everybody else— within the law. 
When you take everything into ac- 
count, the.se kicks are considerable, 
anyway. It’s no u.se talking to a con- 
firmed pools addict about the nu- 
merical chance.s again.st him. I find it 
intere.sting. but not discouraging, 
that there are 1,040,46.5,790 ways to 
select eight matches from 54. So what? 
It just might be Mr. Harvell and me 
next time, mightn’t it? It's got to be 
sn)iiet>04{)i. Every week somebody 
wins, that’s the point. 

When he does, a number of inter- 
esting things happen. The firm takes 
a genuine avuncular interest in the 
people who get smashing wins. I.it- 
tlewoods shows them the best way to 
invest their money. It does this im- 
niediately, as soon as the money is 
paid over and before the winners can 
begin the ohl nightclub-and-cham- 
pagne routine, anti it must be admit- 
ted that in so doing they are wise as 
w-ell as kindly, since such spectacular 
W’innings, followed by spectacular dis- 
sipation, might well strengthen the 
hands of the highly vocal minority op- 
posed to the whole fabric of the pools. 

T in.« is how it happens. The pools 
firm makes sure first, of course, 
that the winner is a genuine winner- 
no monkey business on his part and 
no mistake in the office. Part of the in- 
vestigation calls for a written state- 
ment from the winner, with a brief 
biography and description of what- 
ever prizes be has won in the past, 
if any. When the firm is sati-sfied that 
it’s all aboveboard, the money is 
paid over. 

Almost before the shouting has 
died down, there is Littlewoods at the 
door again, with bank managers and 
investment advi.sers and all the rest, 
ready and anxious to lielu you handle 
the bonanza. The first time I paid 
genuine attention to this .side of pools 
winning was in 19.57, when, along 
with M r. Harvell and most of the rest 
of Britain. I saw by the papers that 
an honest widow woman of .Stock- 
port — a poor, wortliy widow witli 
two children to bring up. w-ho went 
out cleaning to earn the money to do 
this— liad won a terrific hunk of cash 
with the very small bet of eightwti 
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SHAVES CLOSER - FASTER than all 
other leading electric shavers 


HERE’S AA/HY RON’SOX < FI. was pniwn 
best of all by York Research Corporation. 
The latest models of all 5 leading electric 
shavers were tc.sted for what a man wants 
nio.st in a shave: Closeness, .speeii, t'i)mfort. 
ROXSoS < FL proved best on every count. 
RONSON CFL proven first for closeness. 
Reason: Ronson’s shavinj' heail .. .thinne.st of 
any shaver te.stcd. Other shavers have a thick, 
rij'id .shaviiiK head between heard and cutlinjr 
hla<!e.s. Rla<les can't Kct close to the base of 
the whiskers.. .leave a heavy layer of heard. 
But Ron.son’s shaving head is jiuper thin. Cut- 
tiny hhnlcs rcitch the base of the whiskers to 
shave you clean. 

RONSON CFL proven first for speed. Reasom 
Iions(<n has .“iri suryical steel cuttiny bla<les... 


anil more active shaviny area than any other 
shaver testeii. That’s why Uonson shaves more 
beard with every sinylo stroke. 

RONSON CFL proven first for comfort. Reason : 
With Ronson you shave with a touch so liyht 
yon handy feel it. The weiyht of the shaver is 
all the ]>ressure you nee<l. 

And only Ronson has Xnper Trim — a full- 
lenylh triinminy eilye that stjuai'es up side- 
burns, lidms mustache, eiits all the hanl-to- 
yet hair other shavers miss. Then, at the end 
of a perfect shave. Ronson, with l‘‘ttrei--('lra", 
cleans itself out-at the touch of a button! 

Give him the electric shaver rated best, the 
R<lXi^OX CFI.. Surprise. ..this handsomest of 
shaviny gifts is ilvllars luicer than any other. 
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RCA Victor 
Newsmaker 
Radios For 
Sportsmen 
Who Like 
Fine Listening 



Superb two-speaker performance 

Dual speakers— mounted left and 
right of dial-deliver rich, room- 
filling sound. Finished back, 
liig, eusy-to-reud tuning dial, 
Full-push on-off volume control. 
In white and three 2-tone fin- 
i.shes. The Starfire l,X3j 



Blocks man-made static 


Sleek table radio with exclusive 
“Fi Iteramic" antenna that screens 
out man-made static, Phono-jack. 
Dual speakers. Finished back. 3 
two-tone tinishes. 



Powerful AM and FM reception 
Superior pei'furmance oji both the 
regular AM band and atatie-free 
FM band. I5uilt-in antennas. Dual 
controls. Slide-rule tuning dial. 

3 .smart fini.shes. 

The Viacou}if (XF3) 
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pence— al)out 21c. Almost £207,000, 
it was. 1 forget the details. My mem- 
ory tells me, falteringly, that it was 
the first time she had ever tried her 
luck. It also tells me without abso- 
lute as.surance that this was the big- 
gest win in pools history up to that 
date. Rut there is no doubt at all in 
my recollection that we were all— the 
entire pools public of Great Britain 
— plea-sed and happy at Mrs. Nellie 
McGrail’s luck. Indeed, there wa.s so 
much enthusiasm over it that it per- 
colated into the financial page of my 
particular evening paper, and brought 
a personal note into the hitherto des- 
iccated style of the syndicated col- 
umn on inve.stment for the ordinary 
man. “A very tidy little sum,” this 
hitherto completely impersonal col- 
umnist wrote, "and I am sure we all 
wish the lady well. Now if I were in 
Mrs. McGrail’s shoes, this is what I 
would do with the money.” Then he 
broke it down into suitable smaller 
packets— a project that filled all his 
space for the da\’. And, actually, it 
was really like that, more or less, for 
Mrs. McGrail. At the very moment 
I was reading about the imaginary 
disposition of her fortune, a num- 
ber of equally total strangers were 
arranging it in truth. They had been 
marshaled by benevolent Little- 
woods for the protection of the new- 
rich widow. 

“Oh yes, we set up a wet-nurse 
system to look after our winners,” a 
Littlewoods official later explained to 
me. "You can't expect a w’oman, or 
for that matter a man, to know how- 
to handle a whopping great sum like 
that if she or he has never coped be- 
fore with anything more than a small 
insurance policy. .As soon as the w'in 
was confirmed we set up an advisory 
committee to look after her interests. 
It consists of the head of the trus- 
tee department of her local bank, 
a firm of solicitors, and a firm of 
stockbrokers who got together with 
the bank manager and decided on 
the best investments to be made in 
her behalf. They meet regularly ev- 
ery ([uarter to see how things are go- 
ing. At the beginning this was done: 
a trust fund of £25.0fib .set up for 
each of the two children— they're al- 
most teen-agers now — and a lump 
sum as a present to her parents. 
Kventually, she invested £141,000. 
On the dividends of these invest- 
ments she could have lived at a rate 
of some £60 a week.” 


In fact, she did not live at that 
rate, and here is an interesting gen- 
eral truth about big prizewinners. 
With the exception of that occasional 
human rocket who gets into the head- 
lines and the bankruptcy court, if not 
worse, the lucky punters are a thriftj’, 
sober lot. Recently, aware that it has 
been two years since Mrs. McGrail 
got her money, Littlewoods sent out 
word that they were ready to take 
stock and ask questions of the atlviso- 
ry committee as to how things were 
going. Reporters gathered to ask oth- 
er questions of the lady herself at 
the same time. Her financial state 
stands up nicely under inspection. In 



wiNNiNii vj.tKR. Sergfant Bryan Hichtt-r- 
ing. shows check shared with 23 RAP' men. 


May 19,^9, her investments were 
worth £177,000: there has, in other 
word.s, been a capital appreciation of 
£33,000. .Added to the dividends al- 
ready mentioned, she is now receiving 
an income of £40 every day, and all 
because some two years ago she made 
a bet of eighteen pence. Mrs. McGrail 
has consistently stuck to her original 
decision to stay with her old friends. 
She bought a bigger bouse, tjuite in 
the proper tradition, hut it's on the 
same road as the old one. Her daugh- 
ters are in the .same schools they used 
to attend. True, she no longer goes 
out to work, but to dale she still gets 
one of the daughters to give her a 
home permanent when she needs one. 
(Perhap.s, however, on the first day 
after the winning she made an excep- 
tion to that rule. I am told that it is 
almost instinctive among lucky la- 
dies to go straight to a hairdre.s.ser 
doirntoirn and order the works. i The 
Littlewood.s man who looks upon 
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Mrs. McGrail as liis special charge re- 
ports that he thinks she is beginning 
to realize at last that she isn’t poor. 
After having bought a refrigerator 
and washing machine, a new sewing 
machine, a televi.sion set and a sec- 
ond-hand car, after having found a 
cleaning woman to help out with the 
housework twice a week 'though Mrs. 
McGrail .still <loes all her own cook- 
ing;. after getting the older girl set in 
a training course as a shorthand typ- 
ist, which is her ambition, Mrs. Mc- 
Grail wants to travel abroad. She is 
studying Italian with this in mind. 

For some time Mrs. McGrail has 
been the pride and joy of the pools, 



WINNING Hioow. .\Irs. Nellie McGrail, 
holds Litllewoods check for £206,700. 


but one of the stimulating things 
about this great gambling game is 
that you never know when another 
spectacular will turn up. Her coup has 
already been outdone by other win- 
nings, but the public didn't get (juite 
so much of a boot out of them be- 
cau.se they were not single prizes. Or, 
in other words, one single person 
di<in’t scoop the pool. A lot of bettors 
are tike Mr. Harvell and me; they 
place their bets in partnership. Often 
they arc oven more economical than 
we are. Compared with most of these 
syndicates, Mr. Harvell and I are diz- 
zy plungers, madly extravagant: the 
ordinary method is to .split up the 
weekly wager into five or six or 
10 parts. Last year several coupons 
owned by syndicates came in first. 
Flach partner got quite enough as his 
share to make Mr. Harvell and mo 
misty-eyed with envy, and yet it isn’t 
((uile the same. For one thing, as you 
might expect, this busines.s of split- 


ting the ticket, widespread as the 
habit is, sometimes leads to trou- 
ble. There have been bitter quarrels 
among winners or would-be winners 
when one punter accu.ses another of 
keejiing the whole lot though he wa- 
gered only half the bet. However, the 
liriti.sh are on the whole very nice 
people, and such (juarrels are excep- 
tional. A happy trust and unanimity 
ohviou.sly prevailed in the case of the 
19 policemen who .shared out a plum- 
my prize not long ago and, a.s you 
might expect, the reporters had a field 
<lay. But it wa.s in the first week of 
October 19')9 that even the syndi- 
cate stories of pools winnings got a 
new twist. 

On that day the nation was grati- 
fied. if inevitably a little envious, 
to hear of a group win that outbiils 
all such winnings to date. Even the 
group of policemen had to take a back 
st*at afterward, becau.se no less than 
24 young men were included in this 
one. Of all the monster sums won 
to date, this was one of the very big- 
gest— C252, 075, plus an unstipulated 
numberof shillings and pence— and as 
if all this were not staggering enough, 
the winners were all members of the 
Royal Air Force, stationed at Lind- 
holme in Yorkshire. But hanlly ha<l 
Litllewoods' avuncular financial ex- 
perts brought out their charts and 
bankbooks when they ran into the 
sort of snag they do not often en- 
counter. 

0 \B of the youngest of the flyers, 
an 18-year-old named Kenneth 
Hooton, showed a strangely glum face 
among all the smiles. The sharers-out 
naturally put it down to the possibil- 
ity that he hadn’t taken more of a 
bite of the original bet, but as it de- 
veloped that he wasenlitled to £6,633 
of the loot, they figured, quite correct- 
ly, that their first guess was wrong. 
Young Hooton’s trouble was quite 
otherwise: he was simply appalled by 
the discovery that he had won any- 
thing at all. He is a strict Methodist 
who doesn’t approve of gambling: 
what’s more, his lay-preacher father 
approves still less, if that were possi- 
ble. Kenneth never would have en- 
tered the syndicate if he'd had the 
slightest idea that it might win. He 
had put in his little bit merely to be 
matey. Yet the devil had played a 
dirty trick on him and given him 
£6,633 he didn’t want, just to show 
he ha<l sinned. Kenneth knew his fa- 
ther was on his way to see him about 
coiitiii iiol 


RCA Victor 
N e wsmaker 
Radios For 
Sportsmen 


Who 
Rough It 



Transistor with all accessories 


Pocket-size portable has really 
big-set power and tone. Gift-pack- 
aged with earphone, carrying 
cases, 3 batteries. The Rio (Tl) 



Has the look of fine luggage 
All-transistor. Plays up to 500 
hours with earphone attachment. 
Easel-typo carrying handle. 3 
luxury finishes. The Monaco (T2) 



Recharges while you sleep 
Plays 5 years on rechargeable but- 
teries ! Non-breakable "impac”* 
case. Earphone jack. Eight tran- 
si.stors. The Hawaii {1T4) 
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Everyone is 
asking for 


Athletic Products 


The more you get around, the more you realize Pennsylvania 
Athletic Products are the very finest for Christmas giving. 
Your Pennsylvania dealer will show you sports equipment 
for every family and individual activity. 

The Pennsylvania line includes golf and tennis balls, 
swim equipment, water skis, all kinds of rubber-constructed 
athletic balls, bowling and golf bags, sports kits and a host 
of specialties— see the full Pennsylvania line now (or send 
for illustrated catalog) to select gifts to give and get! 




THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 


this, on thp heels of the advisory com- 
mittee. His heart quailed. 

Father arrived, and retired with 
his erring son to talk the matter over. 
It did not take long. The two soon 
emerged to give theii- decision to the 
waiting public. Kenneth's money, ev- 
ery penny of it. was to be given away 
to charity. 

I am sure I am not the only person 
in Britain whose reaction to this news 
was di.sappointment mingled with 
impatience. I was unregenerately 
pleased, therefore, when Kenneth and 
his father suffered a change of mind. 
.\ few days later another announce- 
ment came from the Hooton family: 
Kenneth’s money is to be divided. 
One-third of it will go to charity: 
the rest is to he inve.sted and used 
later when the i)oy is out of service 
and ready to make a start in life. 'I 
heaved a sigh of relief.' You may be 
sure that the investment part of it 
will be lovingly and carefully taken 
care of by Littlewoods. They lake 
their self-imposed task in this respect 
very seriously and personally. 

“Should a winning client desire to 
invest in a busine.ss.’’ one of such a 
committee wrote to me. “we always 
employ expert advice to guide him or 
her. Recently a winning client wanted 
to purcha.se a public house, and it wa.s 
our plea.sant task to di.scover wliether 
the alcohol and the people who con- 
sumed it were in keeping with the 
price demanded. Through a haze I can 
report that the public house showed 
every satisfaction and today is doing 
a vigorous and rewarding trade in 
Princes Ri.sborough.” 

Kenneth Hooton, of course, won’t 
be investing in a pub. Xor will he 
ever put any of his money back into 
pools coupons, but Littlewoods and 
the other firms aren’t worrying, since 
few regulars let moral scruples or any- 
thing else di.stract them from their 
weekly fling. Consider, for example, 
the story of the man who was had up, 
some years ago, for having alleged- 
ly kidnaped a girl, beat her, a.s.sault- 
ed her and kept her forcibly under 
restraint for several days. It was a 
gaud>- ca.se altogether— he pleaded 
guilty, as 1 recall, and was eventually 
imprisoned — but what stands out in 
my mind is the signilicant detail that 
he paused in what must have been, 
to say the very least, a complicated 
procedure, with the girl tied up and 
.struggling and all, in order to fill in 
his pools coupon. cnd 
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The readers take over 


BASKETBALL: THE NO. 1'S 

Sirs: 

In your pro ba-skeibull prcvifw i SI, Oft. 
2() you siatp that Goorne Yardley and 
Dulph Sfhayos aro thr most potont scor- 
ini; punch in ih<* loa^uc. Let me remin<l 
you that ClifT llattan and Bob I'etiil art* 
the N'o. 1 scorinK du»i in tht* leaL'ue. Last 
year they broke I’aul .\riziti's and Neil 
Johnston's two-man point total, Init you 
dirin’i bother to include it in your record.s, 
Just look at the averages and the <|uestion 
is an.swerefl. 1 realize though that bcinK 
from a small town like St. Louis make.s no 
dillerence to you P]astorners and you print 
only what you want, as is proved by nu- 
merous articies on the fabulous Boston 
Celtics and «tther such trash. The Hawks 
have beaten the Celts in one playoff and 
lost another. Does this mdicate they are 
inferior? It’s the same ol«l sutry of being 
good in the Kast and getting the big 
play from the sportswriters there while 
ihegootl teams in the Midwest and West 
are shoved aside. 

I alsu find it humorous in your numer- 
ous articles on Bill Kussell to note that 
you say he has outsizable point produc- 
tiim totals off all the big men in the 
league. .Another fallacy; I’ettit, if any- 
thing, has a higher average against Russell 
than the rest of the league, I've watcheil 
this cl<)S4'ly and his average is mure against 


Boston than against the rest of the league. 
Get on the ball! 


• George Yardley is the first player 
ev(‘r to score more than 2,000 points 
in a season; Dolph Schayes has scored 
more |)oints 'over 14,000 nowi than 
anyone in NBA history. In their first 
full .season together, tliey must be 
rated "most potent.” In our scouting 
reports the St. Louis Hawks were 
termed a team without a flaw, "in- 
ferior” to none. Incidentally, Yardley 
and Bill Bussell are Californians, I’et- 
tit is from Louisiana and Hagan from 
Kentucky; not one is an Easterner, 
but we love 'em all, honest. — ED. 

BASKETBALL: TOO TALL 

Sirs: 

I am very concerned altout the problem 
of the height of pro basketball players. 
Slater Martin, the .shortest man in the 
lo«ip, ha<l no trouble in being acc*epie<l by 
the organization. Contrary to this, .Alan 
Seiden, one inch taller than Martin, ha.sn’t 
convinceil his team that he’s neede<l. 


AN "UP" ENCOUNTER 

Sirs: 

Mere is a picture of the 11160 rrin<vlon 
Nassoons, a 20-year-old singing group, 
tire.ssed for their touch-football encounter 
with Yale’s Whiffenpoofs, certainly the 
most rp <l'i> Stfiuinh.' Ihiifn liairbiill ! 
SI. Nov. 9 • sports event of the season. 
The game, an annual clas-sic, w us playetl 


'with pauses for singing during time-outs) 
(jn the morning of Novemb«'r 14 in Prince- 
ton, as part of the Princeton- Yale week- 
end festivities. 

Rich \KU B. .McGlvn.n 

Princeton, N.J. 

• The score: Whiffenpoofs 24, Xas- 
soons f). — ED. 



NASSOONS POSE BEFORE ANNUAL TOUCH FOOTBALL CLASSIC WITH WHIFFENPOOFS 



Looking 
for the 
costlier 
English gin 
Americans 
now have 
firmly 
in hand? 


LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

LONDON DRY GiN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN PROOF 
IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS. INC.. N.Y.. N.Y. 
OWfK & «. '59 
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' - See- 



• • . during the 
popular 

THRIFT SEASON 

November !»♦ 
through 
March IS'^* 

IT hat a nonricrful npporliinily to w Ifiily . . . to ciijov 
her pcntle unrniih. mapni/irenl cilics. xtipcrh scenery. 

In uinler—Oetucen NOVEMBER Isf 1959 ami MARCH 
15fh 1960, -\oii may explore Italy . . . s/nnr the charm, 
the excitemertt . . . on an arrntzins Thrift Seawn plan! 
ONLY YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT CAN HELP YOU 
ENJOY THIS LOW-COST ITALIAN TOURIST ECON- 
OMY PLAN. are as much ns 2(1' 1 on onlinary 

rati ami other (ransportalion. Id' I on listc-I hotel, res- 
taurant. ami nifrlit eliih hills. See Muir Traiel . fpenl 
before ym leaie for the most tlelightful niuter vaeatinn 
of your life— in hah! 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE -E.N.l.T. 

Palazzo d'ltolia, 626 Fifth Avenu*, Now York 20, N. Y. 
CHICAGO SEW OZUANS SAN FRANCISCO 

333 N. M.E'- ao'' A.e, ^ttr«9iionaI Trod* Wott St. Tra«e.» Mo>«l 



This 60-second picture was 
taken indoors without a flashbulb! 


You are looking at the re-iill of two remarkable 
new inventions for the hO-ocontl I’olaroiii Laml 
Camera: 1) 3000-s]>eeil film— 'O .sensitive to light, 
you can now get sharp imloor pictures with ju>-l 
the light from a single table lamp. 

2) The wink-light— wliirh ailtis just enough fill 
light to erase shadows ca>l by room lighting. The 
wink-light winks for 1,000 pictures on a .•■incle 
bulb and battery— that saves you SlOO in 
flashbulbs. Here's the new, the easy way to get 
those indoor pictures— and in just 60 seconds. 



Wlij ? It’s my opinion (hat .short men can 
ho overt moro agilo than tho tall moii. 

Two urlirlos in your Octohor ‘20 issue 
showed great contrast. In Herr rowr>- the 
Hiil Frill, >e of La»t wo see how Chambor- 
lain tttako-s good uso of his height . .\nil in 
Liltir-sl Leader it is shown how .Martin 
uses his o feet 10 inches to host iidvanliige. 

I suggest that something should lie 
done ahout this problem, naskeiball is 
steadily losing its charm and attraction. 
Within the ne.\t few years, all hasketball 
players, at least fl ftno .o. will merely place 
the hall through the net. 

I>I tV.VB .\I VKTf.VV 
N’orih Woodbury, Conn. 

FITNESS; IT IS TIME 

Sirs: 

It i' encouraging when communication 
tnodia a* important to the nation as 
Sl’oRTS lLi.t sTRATKU indicate a sensitiv- 
ity to the moral fitno.ss needs of our young 
people and adults, which anticipated the 
w ave of feeling concerning the fraudulent 
use of competition as evidcncetl in the 
rec<*n( T\'-<|Utz scandal. M ith Fitness- for 
What! (SI, Oct. 26 i your magazine has 
indeed done another in the long lino of 
constructive services in the area of char- 
acter (raining and sportsmanship by this 
brief Imt excellent article. 

John L. B\rriN(;er, Director 
Health, I'hysiral F!diicaiion 
and Uecreation 
Tucson [’ublic Schools 

Tucson. .\riz. 

Sirs; 

.-Lfter the Van Doren revelation hit the 
morning papers I couldn’t help thinking 
how timely your editorial on Fitiie.*i‘ for 
M half heeaniP. 1 1 is good to see your mag- 
azine broaden its scope without lessening 
its morals. .Yn attitude like yours leads 
instead of misdirects, and at this liiite in 
our young lives I think that’s very helpful. 

()n«‘ thing; If you take a stanil on T\' 
fixes, why not investigate college football 
po(d betting? When you call honesty "a 
tiesideraium” in sport and go on to say 
that it is sport’s "life breath,” it seems 
strange to condone by silence a prac’ice 
as (il)viousiy illegal as it is deliifitating. 

(I. G. HfDNtT 

I'rincefon, \..I. 

• See page 6t> for a (Hscussion of the 
British pools.— ED. 

FOOTBALL; A PROUO TOWN 

Sirs: 

a senior majoring in journalism at 
the I’niversity of I'itisliurgh. I was uuite 
surprised that a magazine of such caliber 
as Sports Ii.i.i str.vtki' woubi publish 
such a mislearling article as .-1 Town and 
ll.< Vrow .SI. Nov. 2.. 

We citizens of Braddock. I’a. arc not 
only proud of our football team, which 
has gone through 54 games umlefeaied, 
hut tve are also prou<l of our (own. 

Granted we still have our slum areas, 
liut Braddock is not the "decaying town” 
it was called. Instead, the exact reverse is 
the truth. For the past five years Bratidock 
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Men of action like the weightless warmth of PACIFIC TRAIL JACKETS 
insulated with revolutionary new SCOTTFOAM* 




(Left) Pacific Trail Wash ‘n Wear floating shoulder jacket of fine cornbed cotton cord fabric lined 
with super-warm ScottFoam. (Right) Pacific Trail Wash 'n Wear surcoat of combed cotton lami- 
nated to ScottFoam. At better men's apparel centers everywhere. Look for this emblem. 



Zip into one ol (host- trim nou ILn itic Trail jackets or svtrcoals . . . here's case of action and 
warnuh without liulk as ne\'er l)efotc! .StoitToain’s the reason. 


Up to 160% warmer. ScottFoam is the amazintj new litrhtwciiiht insulation that's up to 
IbO'o warmer than oilier iruerlinin^s of equal weight. It slays soft and supple — doesn't get 
stilT and hoardy to hamper your iiiuvements. 

So feel free, men I Look for the name Pacific Trail . . . this ScottFoam tag identifies it as 
the warmest active sportswear you can own! 


*Trjdern«tk~Pat. pend. 


•ScottFoam is a product of the Foam Division 
Scott Paper Company 
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KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES- AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 



enheimer 


Even the man “who has everything" will welcome this totally new con* 
struction and style concept in self supporting slacks that eliminate the 
need for belt changing or trouser "hitching." Never before such sheer 
comfort-and convenience. Kuppenheimer tailored, as you’d expect, to 
traditional high standards. ' LicensedbyY.UeCotlierandA.G.Trente&aux of France 

B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO.. INC., 3040 WEST lAKE STREET, CHICAGO 12. ILLINOIS 



THUNDERBIRD 


New General Electric 
Seven-Transistor 
Rechargeable 
Pocket Radio 

Batteries recharpc automatically... 
just put the rnciio in leather re- 
charger-travel case and plug in to 



any .AC outlet. Batteries play thou- 
sands of hours. Small enough to go 
anywhere. ..powerful enough to play 
most everywhere. perfect jewel of 
a miniature radio. ..this new tleneral 
Electric seven-transistor pocket 
radio makes a wonderful gift for 
your favorite sportsman. 

S<J-rinu irrittr.1 i«nrrn.i«v on liolli o.id 

laipur. Crntral KIretrir Companu. Il/td.o 
Kecrirr' PeiMrtment. Dridgci'orl f. Co*i»i. 


U Ouf Moif /mpoftant F‘rodu<f 

GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 


19TH HOLE coniiiwmil 

has been actively engaged in a trcmen- 
dou.s redevelopment program. 

This article .showed complete disregard 
for true facts. True, our team does not 
practice on a luxurious grass-covered field, 
but neither does it practice on a “grimy, 
stony practice field,” “a flattened coal 
heap” or a “cinder-covered fieltl.” Our 
“clapboard homes” are clapboard for one 
important reason. BraiUlock is not a new- 
housing area: the town is 204 years <ild. 

“Many players are from the slums,” 
the article say.s. Correct. But why is there 
no mention of the fact that in the very 
near future these slums will not exist? 

JOHS J, Mes.vros 

Braddock, Pa. 

• Journalism Student Mesarosshould 
have noted in the story that Brad- 
dock is now “nourishing a new opti- 
mism” amidst “painting, remodel- 
ing, rejuvenating.” Both town and 
team can well be proud.— El). 

Sirs: 

Just a reminder since you ran the 
article on the Braddock High Sch<Kil foot- 
ball team, they have gone on to win two 
more games to run their winning streak 
to .55 straight. On November 20 the Ti- 
gers capture<l their .sixth straight class A 
crown under Coach Chuck Klausing by 
defeating U'aynesburg High 25 7. 1 en- 
joyed the article on our team. 

John Smonski 
Braddock High School 

Bratldock, Pa. 

FOOTBALLi DUE CREDIT 

Sirs; 

I have just read Roy Terrell’s article 
Falcon on flic U'ihi/ (SI, Nov. 9) and I 
must say he’s the first and possibly the 
only writer to even give Army credit for 
being in Yankee Sta(iium that Saturday. 
P'rom ail articles, de.scriplions and other 
accounts of the game the .Army team and 
the corps of cadets appear to have been 
outdone in every strategy — outplayed, 
outfought, outspiritpd, uutyelled, out* 
shone and even the famous Army mule 
was suppo.sedly oulcla.s.spd by the .Air 
p’orce’s “dapping bird.” 

We believe in giving credit where credit 
is due, and we realize that there is current- 
ly a nationwide drive to publicize our 
"junior” academy in Colorado: however, 
we <lon't believe it puite fair that an iild, 
established institution, with a world- 
renowned reputation for nuality and suc- 
cess should bo completely run into the 
ground in the process. 

We here at We.st Point will be the first 
to admit that the .Air P'orce Acailemy has 
a fine football team. However, we’re very 
proud of our team and of its showing. Giv- 
ing crerlil whore credit is due, just remem- 
ber that it was the .Air P’orce who had to 
come from behind to tie the Army. 

(Name withheld i 

West Point 

KING OR JOKER 7 

Sirs; 

I have been an avid reader of your pub- 
lication since its inception. P'or years 1 





have reinJ, in pa«sivf silt-ncf. about ihi* 
fxploiin and achievements of the “Kn-ats” 
in pnictirally every eoiiceivable sporting 
contest. 

Your issues have been jammed with the 
notables of football, basketball, tennis, 
swimming, etc., and even the “knii;hts” 
of the chess world. 

In your coverage of card games, how- 
ever. I feel that you have gone anii-ss. 
True, you have had excellent coverage of 
m<ist of the popular card games today. 
Several articles have been devoted to win- 
ning poker, and you boast a series of arti- 
cles on the finesse of bridge. 

lIoweveT, in all your coserage, you 
have overlooked one game which is a.s 
fundamental to America as is the Decla- 
ration of Independence and which, I dari*- 
say, every American plays, at least some- 
time. tluring his life. The name t)f this 
game i.s Old Maid a game in which I, 
verv modestly, claim to be the Champion 
of the World. 

1 would appreciate it if you would give 
coverage to this most important game, 
and some of the outstanding players in 
this field. I am sure that you ilo not eom- 
prehend the intricacies of the game, nor 
the skill re(}uired. hut upon reijuest I 
would gladly send yim details. 

JoSKl’H F. Hya.s 

Worcester, Mass. 

• Header Hjaii. self-styled world 
champion of the Old Maid cartl game 
players, is a Ifl-year-old junior at 
Holy Cross College who claims he 



OLO MAIO "KING " JOSEPH RYAN 



this is the fabulous new 

NIKON F 

automatic reflex ‘35’ 


wins the bid for the title ‘•because 
I’ve tiever lost any game I’ve ever 
played” ' in some .5(1 informal matches 
with other college studenl.s i. We pas.s. 
Any more bids?— KD. 

ANSWER TO A PROOLEM 

Sirs: 

In reply to A. Richard Davies' (19 tH 
II<)l.E, Nov. 9 1 distribution problem of the 
Wiitld Series pool, it might he wise as a 
yardstick to utilize a pari-mutuel rule 
which stales, “When only one horse fin- 
ishes it race the place-and-show pools, if 
any, shall he distributed the same as in 
the win pool.” 

By this precedent, all second (or place) 
money would go to the holder of the one 
winning inning. 

llAMll.TON .M. O'HaHA 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 


From the very first moment you sight through this remarkable 35mm camera, 
you are impressed by a sense of quality and precision. The image you see is 
bright, clear, full size — the picture exactly as you’ll get it — all of it, even if you 
wear glasses. Focusing is fast, easy, positive. And the camera handles with 
incredible ease and speed. 

And then, you press the release. Instantly, the automatic features take over. 
Mirror, diaphragm, shutter go into action — automatically — and with such speed 
you are almost unaware that you liave captured the picture. For the image is 
still in your finder, bright and clear. It never blacked out; it never dimmed. 

The automatic responsiveness of the new Nikon F is in itself a revelation. Add 
to it tlie incomparable quality of the Nikkor lenses — which it accepts inter- 
changeably — and you have in your hands a camera of unlimited creative scope 
and versatility — a tool that gives you every right to expect the finest picture 
results, for it is, unquestionably, the finest 35mm reflex money can buy 

The new Nikon F Automatic Reflex with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f/2 lens 
is priced at S329.50. and is available at all Nikon-franchised dealers. 

For Illustrated descriptive brochure, write to Nikon Incorporated. 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N, Y. Dept.SI-11 
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For "Him" 
This Christmas 



HOLIDAY SPECIAL 

Here’s a gift that will bring joy to any 
man. come Christmas. Strikingly styled 
in fine combed poplin, with fancy lining, 
this exciting Sir ,/iir is both washable 
and water repellent— a real he-man, 
all-around, year-around jacket. Thrifty, 
too— only about S10.95. See Model 
3824 at good stores cverywhere. 
STAHl-UBBAN CO., SI • TERSE HAUTE. IND 


Alpine 

\ I T” high filtration & refreshing 
/XinilK* I taste in one cigarette 


Pat on the Back 



CAROL ZIEGLER 

‘Fm in control’ 


WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill iubmersed water ij - 

• h foul up motor 

■e fishing ,/ -A ' 



Ineapensive. easy to use, jy / 
sure resulrs. For free in- ^ ■ 
foitnition write r/,’ » . — , 

Rraior-Hill Cerperalian. Bo« 3E SI , Jaclitonville. Ark 


propellers. 



now! 


high filtration & 
refreshing taste 
in one cigarette 


In the small towns of Iowa every- 
body plays basketball, especially the 
girls. When, in 1952, the little com- 
munity of Olin won its way to the 
state tournament Carol Coleman, 
the team’s "outside forward,” got a 
severe case of basketball fever which 
has never abated. Now married her 
husband, Arnie Ziegler, is the asso- 
ciate pastor of the Collegiate Pres- 
byterian Church in Ames) and pa.st 
her playing days, Carol could see no 
reason why she should not officiate at 
games. "I wrote a teller to the secre- 
tary of the Iowa High School Athletic 


Association.” rwalls Carol, “Just to 
find out whether they would let a 
woman referee. They sent me an ap- 
plication blank; I pas-sed my exami- 
nation and now I have my license.” 
Though Carol is tlie first woman in 
Iowa ever to hold such a license she 
expects little trouble from the boys. 
"I suppose,” says .she. "that they’ll 
be out to see how much they can 
get away with and I'll have to show 
them that, like every other referee. 
I'm in control of the game. \ot that 
I’ll be werhj .strict,” adds Carol, 
a proponent of a good, fast game. 
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The Case of the Vanishing Bark 


For years green firs and black bears grew up together in 
the vast forests of the Northwest. Then something happened 
that radically altered their peaceful coexistence 


southward out of the foothills of the 
Olympic Mountains. The same pat- 
tern of expansion continued through 
1947 and 1948. 


I N THK SUM.MKK of 1945, a road 
crev.-, working on a Simpson Log- 
ging Co. tree farm at the southern tip 
of the Olympic Peninsula in Wash- 
in’gtoii, reported unusual damage to 
a number of young fir trees. These 
10- to ‘iO-year-old Douglas firs had 
been completely girdled: the bark 
had been torn from the trees all tlie 
way around, as if with a deliberate 
design to destroy them. The damage 
was severe and thorough, unlike the 
random damage caused by the scrap- 
ing of the antlers of a deer or an elk. 
In fact, tooth and claw marks indi- 
cated that it was the work of the 
black bear (f'rsMs (imeriranii}!'i, the 
<iuaint, shrewd, timid animal that 
the Northwest Indians called Ichfat. 

The first reports of the.se girdled 
trees aroused no great alarm. Bears, 
for some mysterious reason, have al- 
ways been known to mark certain 
trees. More than a century ago John 
.James .\udubon described seeing a 
bear approach a tree that another 
bear had scraped and examine it mi- 
nutely, "at the same time looking 
around and sniffing the air. It then,” 
he went on. "rises on its hind legs, 
approaches the trunk, embraces it 
with the forelegs, and scratches the 
bark with its teeth and claws for sev- 
eral minutes in continuance. Its jaws 
clash against each other until a mass 
of foam runs ilown on both sides of 
the mouth. After this, it continues its 
rambles.” * 

.\udubon did not know what to 
make of this, but some later natural- 
ists concluded that the trees singled 
out were measuring trees. Each bear 
put its teeth marks as high as possible 
in the bark, and, as Naturalist John 
Burnham put it, "the one that makes 
the tallest mark bosses the road.” 
The scarred trees remaine<i a mys- 


tery. and one that, in the wilderness 
of the Olympic Peninsula, was des- 
tined to a.ssume alarming overtones. 
When the Simpson road crew re- 
turned in the summer of 1946 they 
reported that the trees girdled the 
summer before had died. .\ careful 
check made for signs of new damage 
disclosed that the bears which were 
causing the trouble seemed to be 
moving eastward. The first damage 
had been found in the wild country 
of the Wynoochee and the Wishkoh 
rivers, but the depredation, on a con- 
siderably larger scale, now turned up 
beyond the Satsop, a river flowing 


By 1950 the area was aroused. Re- 
ports of the same kind of damage 
to young trees were coming from all 
the forests of the Pacific Coast, with 
the heaviest damage still concen- 
trated in the Olympic Peninsula. It 
reached epidemic proportions in 1 950. 
In some plantings 90^ j of the young 
trees were destroyed. 

For the lumber companies this rep- 
resented a considerable loss. big 
company may plant a billion trees 
annually — 43,000 seeds per acre. At 
the end of five years the Douglas firs 
are about five feet high. When they 
are 35 they will be anywhere from six 
to 16 inches in diameter, and 70 to 90 


A BJG BtACK BEAR LUMBERS SLOWLY THROUGH THE FOREST. SEARCHING FOR FOOD 





VANISHING BARK rfiilliiilieil 
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Swuj WitlL 

■tesfeif 

. . . r/iAT'S THE 
NEW DIRECTION! 


High in the Virginia 
Atleghanies, what has been 
an occasional delight now 
becomes an all-winter 
attraction . , . skiing on two 
miles of slopes and trails 
sparkling with sunshine 
on man-made snow . . . 
trestle cars to lift you high 
in the crisp mountain air . . . 
Sepp Kober Ski School . . . 
winter sports lodge 
with ski shop and 
rentals . . . skating rink. 
ifr * ^ Write for details of 
Lcarn-to-Ski-or-Skatc Weeks 
during January. 
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feet tall. When they reach the age 
of 50, natural lo!«?e.s will have re- 
duced their numbers to 250 an acre. 
In another 80 years, at the age of 
HO, they are ready to be harvested. 

Now this tedious cycle was being 
interrupted abruptly. Bears, judging 
l)y all the signs, were undoubtedly 
the culprits, but it seemed impossi- 
ble there could be enough of them to 
do so much <lamage. The Society of 
American Foresters admitted the 
problem of tree damage was serious, 
and at a meeting early in 1951 set 
up a committee "to determine the 
reasons for this pxces.sive damage, 
and, if pos3ii>le, what measures would 
best solve the problem.” 

In the spring of that year, an ex- 
perimental control area of H.OOO acres 
was set up in the South Olympic 
Tree Farm, under the direction of 
Oscar Levin, then managing forester. 
Forestry students from the Univer- 
sity of Washington came to live on 
intimate terms with every tree in the 
control area. 

The exact cau.se of tlie wreckage 
soon became clear. The students found 
that the l)lack hears sat quietly on 
the grouml, wrapped their forelegs 
around the trunk of a small Douglas 
fir and chewed. Finishing one tree, 
they moved to another. One bear 
could chew as many as 10 a day. The 
process started about April 15, when 
the bears woke up from their half 
slumber of the winter, and continued 
until the middle of July or early Au- 
gust. Then they turned to ripening 
berries, which provided a tastier food. 

But why did the black bears sud- 
denly make green firs a major staple 
of their diet? It was well known that 
bears had an in.satiable appetite for 
.sweets, and that they knew the deli- 
cate cambium layer beneath the hark 
could be pierced to let the sweet 
juices ooze out. But they had never 
indulged their appetite for sweets on 
such a systematic scale before. 

Two reasons were finally found for 
this change of diet. First of all, the 
bears were hungry, not just for sw eets 
but for food. Secoiul. in the past they 
had never had many young tree.s they 
could tap. In the primeval, rainy for- 
est of the i'acific Northwest no light 
struck down to the undergrowth. 
Young trees were few and far be- 
tween, occasional replacements for 
the forest giants. The bark of the old 
trees was too thick to he stripped 
and the seedlings were loo small. 
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When the lumber companies’ large- 
scale reforesting projects br-gan, that 
situation changed. Large blocks of 
the forest were cut down and tiny 
seedlings planted in place of the gi- 
gantic old trees. The area came alive 
with hlackberrie.s, salal and grasses, 
which made it an ideal feeding ground 
for l>ears. 

Bears came from all over and 
started congregating in the tree farm 
regions. They lived well on the ber- 
ries and grasses. The bear population 
got bigger and bigger. In the middle 
■20s Ernest Thompson Seton ha<l 
estimated that there were l.i.OOO wild 
bears in the Oregon and Washington 
national forests, or. roughly, one 
black bear to three square miles. In 
the tree farms, concentrations rose to 
four bears to one square mile, a pop- 
ulation Burton Lauckhart. chief of 
the game department in Washington, 
calls “heavy” and which spells dam- 
age, always. 

A PREFERENCE FOR DEER 

There was little to disturl) or hin- 
der this rapid population growth. 
Few bears were hunte<i; the bears 
were too smart and hunters preferred 
to go after deer and elk, whose hunt- 
ing .season was roughly the same as 
that of the bears. 

So many bears finally accumulated 
on the tree farms that they reached si 
point where they could not survive 
on the available .supply of their tra- 
ditional diet of berries. The young 
tree.<». so laboriously planted by the 
lumber companies some 20 or UO years 
before, were at hand. They tasted 
good and kept the bears from starv- 
ing. It was as simple as that. 

“This damage to trees is not a fad 
or the passing fancy of a few individ- 
ual bears,” said Lauckhart. “It ap- 
parently is a matter of eating for- 
est trees or starving. There is nothing 
really unusual in this change in their 
diet. I do not believe that bears had 
to be taught to bark trees or that it 
was necessary for one bear to observe 
another bear feeding on trees before 
it would develop the habit.” 

As a result of the findings of the 
Foresters Society and the revelation 
that damage in the experimental area 
went in some places as high as 75' I , 
the state game commission declared 
bears predators in the five counties 
that make up the Olympic Peninsula 
I mountain area roughly the sisie of 
New Jersey). There was no season, no 
license was required, and hear car- 
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VANISHING BARK continued 

casses could he left in the woods. 
Elsewhere in Washington there was 
no limit on hears but a license was 
required. Oregon permitted hunting 
at any time, but did not class the 
hear as a predator. 

Bear hunting emerged from the 
woods and became a respectable pro- 
fession. a way of life for many. Bear 
hunters in Washington, for instance, 
may now get .'547.5 per month, plus 
$25 for each black hear they kill. 

Logging companies threw their 
lands open to sportsmen. Some 455 
of the biggest timber owners invited 
hunters into about 42 million acres. 
Last spring officials of tree farm.sand 
individual land owners formed coop- 
erative agreements so hunters would 
not merely be chasing bears out of 
tree farms into safe territory. 

A CASE FOR TRAPPING 

Some people, particularly Oscar 
Levin, who has emerged as the north- 
western authority on bears and their 
feeding habits, felt that trapping was 
a better way to get rid of the bears 
than shooting them. The traps could 
bp concentrated in the area where the 
bears were doing the damage and, un- 
like hunters, would not chase them 
out of the area to start new outbreaks. 

Once the hunting started, the car- 
nage was considerable. The bear kill 
in Washington alone came to 5.200 in 
1957 and 6,900 last year. The growth 
of the bear population has been 
checked. 

Tree damage, which started the 
whole thing, is no longer as critical as 
it was 10 years ago, but it is still cost- 
ly. Since 1945 bears have killed a hun- 
dred trees in the Northwest forest for 
every one destroyed by fire. Bears 
are now used to a diet that includes 
young fir trees, and thinning out their 
numbers on the tree farms is not in 
itcelf enough. The big logging com- 
panies certainly don’t want to exter- 
minate the bears. 

T.ie final solution tc the problem 
will come from the laboratory rather 
than from guns. It may be an almost 
absurdly simple one. The i’acific 
Northwest Injurious Anima' Control 
has been working on something that 
will so change the flavor of sap that 
bears will leave trees alone. 

“People don’t chew two-by-fours, 
anyway,” said a lumber official re- 
cently. “It won’t make any difference 
to them if their lumber tastes bad 80 
years from now." end 
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